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SETH AND BOB. 
In Two Chapters.—Chap. I. 

It was a Sunday afternoon, thirty years ago, in 
a colliery village in the north of England. In 
miner’s speech, ‘‘the pit was loosed ;” that is, the 
week’s work was done. The men were free for 
twenty-four hours from their underground toil, 
and were enjoying their holiday strolling in lanes, 
or out on the high roads frequenting cuddy-races 
and cock-fights, or gath- 


ered in groups at the ¢ é 
, Sots i Aes 
public houses drinking tiv 
ae ae 
ale. | j 
— * tr ! ) 
rhese men had certain hy i 
3 a 1 ij 
physical characteristics je 
which were the result of om 


their toil for generations 
in the mines; they were 
mostly smal of stature, 


with protruding chests 
and bowed legs, while 


their low foreheads, high 
check-bones and retreat- 
ing chins rendered their 
coumfenances — unprepos- 
sessing. 

A group of young min- 
in a 
sunny corner at the june- 
tion 


ers were gathered 


of two lanes, tor- 
menting a small brindled 
dog, which, having brok- 
en his fastenings and 
strayed trom his kennel, 
had found that liberty 
was not without its dang- 
ers, as he crouched and 
yelped under their kicks, 
unable to escape because 
of the cord by which they 
were dragging him back. 

Although their sport was cruel, they enjoyed it 
hugely, laughing and shouting at the poor brute’s 
frantic efforts at escape. zs 

A smail, broken-backed boy who had turned 
the corner, stopped, as if in sudden fear, on seeing 
them. “I mun go back t’other way,” he said. 
Just then he heard the animal’s plaintive moan, 
and saw it jump through the ring only to be 
dragged back, wildly resisting. 

**Poor beastie! I mun help it,” he said, going 
on and bravely pressing in among the lads. 

His appearance provoked a derisive shout. ‘‘Hel- 
lo!” cried one of the crowd. ‘Here’s Lisbeth’s 
Seth! Set him arter th’ pup. He’s a brave un!” 

He put a slim hand on the rope. “Boys, ’tis old 
Hirsh’s dawg,” he cried, in a shrill voice. ‘*He’s 
niver a thing besides. Gen me the beastie. I'll 
tak him out o’ ver way. Come, Dan!” 

Recognizing a friend, the pup fawned upon him, 
ready to slink away after him, when a stout, bru- 
tal-featured young fellow, in a “‘posy vest,” plain- 
ly the leader of the gang, stepped threateningly 
forward. “Drap that cord, you fule! Drap it. 
Tis no yer bizness to meddle !” 

But the hunchback clung to it, although he 
trembled violently and a deadly pallor came over 
his face. ‘Donna hurt the pup, Bob. Let me 
tak him home i'stead.” 

For answer Bob stretched forth a brawny arm 
and vindictively gripped him. ‘Thee’rt a fule! a 
meddlin’, whinin’ Methody! Tl sarve ye out!” 

“See Lisbeth’s Seth!” shouted a lad. ‘He’s a 
rare un for hollerin’! Niver wer such a fearsome 
chap. Lors! how a leatherin’’ud mak him dance!” 

‘‘Hoigh!” cried the others, clapping their hands. 
“‘Sarve the sperretiess chap out, Bob!” 

Seth writhed helplessly. ‘‘Donna hurt me, Bob. 
I’ve niver hurt ye.” 

‘“Niver hurt me, ye sniv’lin’ fule! Why, I’d 
knock the yead off thee fur a ha’penny! Yo mis- 
erable, psalm-singin’ Methody! niver goin’ more 
t’ the cuddy-races, nor th’ cock-fights, but tenting 
meetin’s an’ meddlin’ wi’ thy betters! Will yo 
meddle ag’in ?” 

Seth covered his eyes despairingly. 

Bob! oh, donna!” 

But Bob pushed him back against the palings, 
almost throttling him as he struck him several 
brutal blows. Finally he loosed his hold, spurn- 
ing him with a kick, crying, ‘““Wull yo meddle 
again ? Now, ef there’s a feller here wants to catch 
summat more, let him meddle wi’ me!” 

As noone answered the challenge, the young 
bully turned to look for the cur, which, in the ex- 


“Donna, 





citement, had slipped away. 
oath, and giving the prostrate Seth a final kick, 
shuffled off, followed by his crew 

Seth lay on the ground until they turned the 
corner, his head throbbing with pain, and blood 
| trickling down his right cheek, then with diffi- 
| culty rose to his feet. ‘Folks ‘ull think I’ve bin 
| brawlin’,” he said, with sobs. “But the dawg got 
| away. Granny ’ull be worrited; I mun go home. 


| pearance like all the others that stood back to back 













on the street. 


All about it was scrupulously neat. 
The door-step was cleanly scrubbed, the small 
windows shining, with a few gay plants blossom- 


ing in boxes on the outer sills. Outside the door 
stood a little old woman in striped gown and white 
kerchief. 

“Laddie'” she cried, seeing his blood and bruis- 
es, “who’s bin a-settin’ on thee ?”’ 

“Tt’s nowt, gran; don’t ee worrit,”’ he said, as 
she hastily poured water into a basin and began, 
with broken exclamations, to wash his stained 
face. ‘I ha’ bin?’ no mischief! I comed fro’ th’ 
maister’s meetin’, an’ I seen th’ lads down by 
Fleck’s Corner a-worritin’ Hirsh’s pup; an’ I 
thought I mun help the beastie, an’ Bob set on me 
an’ gen me a beatin’. Donna worrit, granny !” 

“Thee mightst hey minded thy own bizness,” 
she cried, with love’s asperity. ‘“’Twas noyer dawg. 
Th’ devil take that wicked raskil Bob! a-smitin’ 
my feytherless one! Didst ye stand up fur thy- 
sen, laddie? No, no! I trow not. 
an’ begged an’ made thysen a laughin’ stock ?” 

He hung his head and the crimson suffused his 
face. 

“Aye, aye! ’twere like thee. Thee hast no sper- 
rit! Don't ee cry, laddie. Come eat thy supper. 
Th’ teapot waitin’ on th’ hob, an’ th’ singin’ hin- 
nie on th’ gridiron, an’ thee only gettin’ in trouble.” 

She led him into the house, pushed him into a 
seat by the darkwood table, poured out his cup of 
tea and trotted to place before him the “singing 
hinnie’—a rich, fat cake simmering from the 
fire. 

“Thee dost not care to eat, laddie? Thee 
must! Drink thy tea an’ eat th’ hinnie. Thee’rt 
not like thine own feyther. He allus enjoyed th’ 
hearty sup, an’ left few crumbs fur th’ pig. Aye, 
aye! he were an strong ’un an’ a clever pitman. 
Th’ morn he went away he wer jokin’ o’er th’ victle, 
an’ plannin’ how we ‘ud go to the cuddy-race 0’ 
the morrow. ‘There beint a brisker woman nor 
you, mother, in Quality Row,’ he says, takin’ his 
hait-bag an’ can o° cold tea, an’ then he kissed 
you, laddie, an’ says, ‘Hoigh fur my little chap! 
He's a fine un!’ an’ went whistlin’ out o° th’ door, 


He swore an ugly 


“Tis to me as if "twere yesterday, that very 
morn when you, a@ year-an’-a-half baby, wer set- 
tin’ in yon corner tentin’ to thysen, playin’ wi 
posies, an’ me scrubbin’ the winders, and Tom 
Jones’ missus comed runnin’ up, eryin’,— 

“Lisbeth! Lord ha’ mercy ! Th’ goaf ha’ killed 
‘em"" 

“Wi? that she runned on, an’ I after to th’ pit, 


| an’ there wer th’ women an’ cbildren screamin’ an’ 


| Seth's home was a low, thatched cottage, in ap- | 


cryin’! "Twer th’ old story. Th’ fire’d comed leap- 


| in’ out o’ th’ old warkin’s, an’ the timbers fell fro’ 


th’ roof an’ nowt could keep ‘em. My 
lad among ’em! Wer that not enow, 


wi’out me comin’ home to find thee lyin’ at th’ 
foot o’ the lidder where thou'dst climbed alone, 
an’ fell an’ broke thy back! Poor laddie! th’ 
knowin’ it ‘ud hev broke thy poor feyther’s heart! 

“Aye, aye! he wer a brave man; noun ‘ud dast 
lay a finger on him; but thou art sperretiess an’ a 
weaklin’' If thee wants no more, laddie, go about 
thy pleasurin’ till night comes, on’y tent to thysen 
an’ keep out o’ trouble!”’ 

Obedient through force of habit, Seth strolled 
away to a small elevation some distance from the 
cottages. Day was departing; clouds veiled the 
west, but there were delicate touches of light on 
the hills; the scant herbage lost its sombre tinge, 
and the cold limestones took on a sea-shell flush, 
while the cloud edges were tinged with silver 


| whiteness as if the hidden glory of the sun was | 


| 


Thee hollerdst | 


| 





| northern twilight crept on. 


struggling to bathe all with a celestial radiance. 

Down in the village people were lounging home- 
wards, or standing idly gossiping, and the sound 
of flutes and violins mingled with rude cries and 
hilarious laughter. 

Gradually the brightness faded and the cold 
As the shadows grew 
denser, tophet-like fires gleamed like a vast flam- 
ing circle in the darkness,—lights that arose from 
coal-heaps marking the site of old collieries which 
had been kindled years before, and had burned 
steadily on because of the refuse coal that was | 
weekly added to them. 

Seth sat in the darkness but dimly conscious of | 
surrounding sights and sounds. His head ached | 
from Bob’s blows, his heart was sore; vindictive 
feelings warred against forgiving thoughts, and 
for a space his soul was a battle-ground. 

During the past year a Christian man, burdened 
with a desire to do good to men, had come often 
among this ignorant, godless community, and en- | 
deavored to teach them Christ’s gospel. 

It was a thankless task. Most of the men re- | 
sented his ‘“‘interferin’ wi’ them.” They called | 
him a ‘‘cantin’, psalm-singin’ fule o' a Methody,” | 
played him malicions tricks and tried to frighten 
him from his purpose. But he was the stuff of , 
which martyrs are made, and held on in the face 


of persecution, doing his work meekly and pa- 
tiently 

His Sabbath-day meetings were held in an old 
furnace-room, and here Seth had come one day 
through curiosity ; but when the good man came 
and took him by the hand and spoke kindly to 
| him, his forlorn heart was won, and from that 
moment he was his faithful adherent. 
| Gradually, on the almost heathen darkness of 
| his soul, new light dawned. For the first time in 
| his life he gained a true view of the grossness and 
wretchedness by which he was surrounded and 
! which he enjoyed, and at the same time he learned 
of God in His goodness and love, who loved him 
and was grieved at the grossness and wickedness 
of man. The change in his thoughts influenced 
his actions, and the rude lads noticed 
the change of conduct and felt his 
virtue a constant reproach to them. 
They gibed at him unmercitully, 
tried to incite him to evil, 





and called him “a psalm- 
singin’ tule.” 

The struggle was. very 
hard for him. That very 
day he had weakened in 
the conflict. “I'm sich a 
poor, sperretless chap,” 
he had said, in keen self- 
reproach, to the master 
that afternoon. ‘Th’ lads 


all make fun o’ me. I 
know I’m a-feared un. 
Mebbie it’s because I 


aint like t’others, an’ I’m 
ferred o’ their settin’ on 
me. I don’t like to gen 
I'd ruther take 
‘em. An’ fur a’ that, I’m 


blows; 


feared o’ takin’ ’em; I 
don’ like the hurt! I’ve 
bin thinkin’, what can 


sich a sperretless chap do 

fur God? I ken He can't 

s care much fur me,” and 
Seth’s head dropped and 
hot tears fell on his grimy 
hands. 

“God made you, soul 
and body, Seth,” said the 
master. His, 
and I’m sure He cares for 

you and loves you. He sent His Son that He 
might show us that He loves us. He does not say, 
‘Because you are not a strong, brave lad, you can 
do nothing for me;’ but He says that like as a fa- 
ther pitieth his children, so He pities and loves 
those who fear Him. You serve Him by trying 
to obey Him. The strongest man in the world can 
do no more.” 


“You are 


Seth thought over these comforting words now. 
“For all 'm a crooked, sperretless chap,”” he said, 
as he fared homeward, “I’m God’s child!” 

Four o'clock Monday morning, before the dawn 
had chased away the night shadows, the stentori 
an voice of Tom. Riggs, the caller, sounded on the 
ears of sleepy men as he went the ronnds of the 
hewers’ houses, calling out, *”” 
the pit.” 

Seth, however, needed no rousing. He was al- 
ready up, after a feverish night, and old Lisbeth, 
querulous, loving soul, who had been preparing 
his breakfast by the light of an old boat-shaped 
lamp, whose wick floated on the oil, grievously 
complained that he did not do better justice to her 
providing. 

“Thee’'rt no th’ healthy lad thy feyther wer,” 
she said, as she gave into his hands the bag of 
provision and can of cold tea against the noon- 
time. 

“An’ now, laddie, do no’ let th’ raskils put on 
ye! Hev some grit that I may no’ be shamed o’ 
thee !” 

He turned to her with a rare, sweet smile. 
know ‘I’m no’ a brave chap, gran,—but | 
thee!” 

His kiss was eager and fond. Lisbeth wiped the 
tears from her eyes as he disappeared in the dark- 
ness. “For all,” she said, ‘he’s my own poor 
laddie '”’ 

One after another, forms emerged from the 
gloom and passed Seth on his way to the pit. Clad 
in flannels and carrying their “bait-bags” and cans 
of cold tea, they were a motley group as they gath- 
ered at the pit’s month. Everything about had a 
strange aspect in the struggling dawn,—the tall 
engine chimneys, the black sherds, the :nnsed coal 


Tis time to go to 


“| 
love 
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wagons,—and a simple soul coming unexpectedly 
upon the scene might have deemed it the pit of 
Lartarus with attendant demons, 

Soon the steam-cengine began to pant heavily, 
the pulley wheels revolved over the shaft, and 
Tim, the banksman, called loudly, “Are ye all 


ready ?” 
“Ready,” was the answer, and the men stepped 


into the safety cage that ran up and down upon 


page | 
guides, and crouching in its narrow compartments 


were let down twelve hundred feet into the mine. 


After stepping out cach man took a candle, | 


stuck in a lump of clay, and leaving his provision 
bags in the mainway, went onward into narrow, 
tortuous which often projected 
sharp stones and where the miners had to curve 
their bodies in order to avoid hitting the low ceil- 
ings. Ata certain distance the men paused to ex- 
change their candles for safety lamps, for here the 


passages, from 


ventilation became weaker and noxious gases more 
plentiful. 

Little Seth was too misshapen and delicate to be 
hewer. It was impossible for him to handle 
pick and shovel with dexterity, or put his body 
into the uncomfortable positions the half-nude 
miner must often assume when covered with sweat 
and grime; he was, in their vernacular, “a-hewin’ 
at th’ face o’ th’ warkin’.” 

Seth's duty was to tend one of the doors, open- 
ing it as men and boys passed through, or pushed 
along great tubs of coal, and shutting the door af- 
ter them in order that the air current ventilating the 
passage might not be deranged or diverted from 
its course. 


a 


The hours were long and monotonous to Seth 
while at his post. He did not like the mine with 
its oppressive midnight; his one dream of earthly 
happiness was to be free to wander in green fields 
and sunny lanes, with cool winds blowing about 
him, sheep and cattle, peacefully grazing, and 
where he could listen to the chirping of insects, 
the songs of birds, the rippling of glinting brooks 
and the soft rustling of the leaves. 

“That ‘ud be heaven,” he said. 

To-day, just before noon, or ‘bait-time,” as the 
men phrased it, Bob come limping through Seth’s 
door. While hewing, a lump of falling coal had 
bruised his leg, rendering him fearfully out of 
temper. 

“Yo are an 


idle raskil,’ 
the boy, who shrank timidly from him. 
sneak awa’ fro’ yer post, VIL be boun’! 
yo summat to do, 


he said, viciously, to 
“Yo 
I'll gen 
Go get my bait-bag, an’ can 0” 


tea! Take yer iamp and hurry, or I'll gen yo a 
heatin’ as yo’ve niver had!” 
“T'll go, Bob,” said Seth, with trembling voice. 


“Td just as soon, on’y you must tent faithful to 
my door.” 
“Yo'll go fur me, whether I tent it or no’! Min’ 


i 


yo hurry, or I'll sarve yo out when yo comes 
Fear lent swiftness to Seth’s feet as he did Bob's 
bidding. At the mainway, however, trouble con- 
fronted him in the persons of four or five lads 
who would not let him have Bob’s bait. 
“Dance fur it, Methody! 
tune! 


Sing us a psalm- 
Preach like th’ maister!” they said, hold- 
ing it high above him. 

Atter a while, Billy Eads, an elderly miner who 
had been watching them, came near. 

“Ye’'s like hounds worritin’ a hare,” he said. 
“Now, chaps, I tell ye, let the poor fule alone. 
Gen him what he’s after, or I'l break th’ yeads o’ 


some o’ thee! 


Billy, although generally phlegmatic, was a 
tiger when roused, and aware of this fact, the boys 
pitched the things at Seth and withdrew to a re- 
spectful distance. 

“Now, lad, take it an’ stop thy blubberin’,’ 


’ 


said 
Billy, by no means unkindly. **They know thou’rt 
fearsome an’ they make game o’ thee.” 

Seth hurricd back, filled with dire forebodings ; 
his hob-nailed shoes clattered along the passages, 
his lamp threw dim gleams on the black walls. 
Suddenly, with a miner’s practised eye he saw the 
lamp was beginning to enlarge its flame, while the 
wire cylinder was filled with a feeble blue light in 
which the flame of the wick burned with wonder- 
ful brillianey. 

This sign betokened danger 
of the dreaded fire-damp. 


the near approach 
As a friend and moni- 
tor, the lamp warned him to turn and flee from 
impending danger. Voices sounded in the dis- 
tance, hoarse cries and trampings. 


“Th ventilatin’ machine must ha’ bin broke | 


cried a terrified voice. 
o' th’ gas—gas fro’ th’ goaf! 
Run fur thy lives!” 

Hlalf-a-dozen men came rushing towards him. 
As he shrank closely to the wall that they might 
pass, they jostled him in their wild flight; but 


down,” “My stall wer full 


Lurd ha’ mercy! 


as 
in one desperate effort flung himself upon and mo- 
mentarily checked him. 

“Bob,” he cried, piteously, “Did yo tent my 
Did yo shut it?” 

“Dash thee, an’ thy door, tule!” Bob's 
rose to a chattering shrick as he brutally kicked 
the boy off, and continued his flight. 

Seth drew down his lamp-wick, and groped on- 
ward in rayless darkness. “I mun no’ run back,” 
he said, “for I’m feared Bob did no shut my 
coor, an’ I mun see first that it be shut!” 

The air was befouled with noxious gases; his 
suffocation was imminent, and yet he might es- 
cape if he turned at once to flee. But no, he never 
turned. It was his door, he was persuaded, was 
working this deadly mischief. It was his duty to 
shut it and save a fatal accident to the others. 


door ? 


job dashed by, Seth, gathering his strength, | 


voice | 





THE YOUTH’ 

k 
Would he ever reach it? A few more steps, a 
reaching out in the death-charged blackness, and 
obedient to that groping touch the door swung to, 
excluding the deadly breath that was pouring 
against it. But for the child who had thus per- 
formed his duty, escape was gone. 

The cries echoed on every hand, “Run for your 
| lives' th’ goaf be sending out gas'” 

Lamps were prudently and quickly extinguished, | 
and all the men rushed for the shaft and safety- 
| cage, where they desperately struggled to gain 
place in the square, narrow compartments, and 
were hastily drawn up from the black horror be- 
low to pure air and life above, until the cage rested 
quietly in its guides as the last man stepped out 
safe. 

Over the blackened grass came terrified mothers, 
sisters, and wives, children and the aged, for the 
swift-flying news had reached the pit-village— 
“Summat were th’ matter i’ th’ mine,”—and only | 
too well the denizens of that district knew the dan- 
gers forever lurking in bituminous mines, waiting, | 
like wild beasts in leash, opportunity to escape 
and destroy. 

But cries of joy went up as they saw the crowd 
of half-nude, grimy men and boys, and they rushed 
forward with a babel of questionings, all striving 
to make sure that their own were really safe. 

“There be aw o’ them safe!” cried a poor widow 
whose young husband had perished in a former 
explosion in the same mine. 

“Aye. See Betty Groats dance for joy ’bout her | 
man! An’ she’s put th’ baby i’ his arms!” 

A lame old man with a wizen, discontented face | 
had hobbled close beside the speaker. ‘‘*Yah're a 
raight now, Betty. Aw mun goa cluser to hear. 
Jist see them yonder as’s most gone wi’ th’ choke- 
damp! There’s th’ ‘viewer’ talkin’! I mun get 
intuh th’ crowd. Hist, woman, ’tis sich a babble 
as never wer! aw can’na mak out yead norther 
tail. Th’ mon be callin’ off th’ names—hist, wom- 
an!” 

The old man was right; the names of the work- 
men known to be in the mine were being called 
off—and not a man in the list was missing. Then 
there was a pause. The little overseer ran his 
eyes once more down the black, greasy page 
“One name yet—a boy—Seth—Seth Wickham !” 

No answer to that call—only fatal silence. 
Then a little old woman in striped petticoat ran | 
forward crying shrilly,— 

“It’s my own laddie! my weaklin’! 
see him here! 





I canna 
Did yo leave my weaklin’ t’ die? 
An’ on’y this morn him sayin’, ‘Gran, I love ye’ ?” 

The lame old man standing by, laid his grip 
upon her. ‘Lisbeth, one wer niver born intuh th’ 
warld but they hev tuh go out fro’ it agin. An’ 
your lad wer a poor stick, so yoh can easier bend 
tuh th’ yoak.” 

But Lisbeth, happily unconscious in the intensity 
of her emotions of his raven-like croak, heeded 
only what the resident viewer, the safety-staff men 
and Billy Eads were talking earnestly among 
themselves. They were about to introduce a strong 
ventilating current through the mine, and at the end 
of a certain time descend the shaft for investiga- 
tion. 

And meantime she could only sit with folded 
hands and wait. It was of no use for kindly 
neighbors to attempt to soothe with fear-allaying 
words. Lisbeth would give them no heed. 

“They ‘ull bring up my laddie dead,” was her 
only reply. 

And the old man, hobbling back and forth, 
muttered, “Shoo iver wer soa sharp-tongued uh 
nob'dy muh say ought t’ her. But trubble muh 
come to shoo as well as t’ me. I hev nowt i‘ th’ 
| warld, not a roof, an’ shoo hev a good house on 
Quality Row to hers‘en, wi’ a row o° currant trees 
an’ a bee-hoive !" 








It was not two hours after, as we measure time, 
but to poor old Lisbeth, alone in her agony, it 
seemed an eternity when Seth was brought up and 
her waiting arms closed over him. Dead! Billy 
Kads spoke up loudly to the crowd about him, 
rubbing the tears from his grimy cheeks. 





“IT found th’ little feller at his post—a-keepin’ 
his door faithful. He had runned back intuh th’ 
| face o’ death toh shut it. An’ there he wer, fallen 
| a little agin it, pullin’ it close. An’ ef he hadn't 
| 
} 


done that, th’ mine could easy ha ben blowed up, 
as allo’ yo know, ef a nakcd light hed ben taken 
| in th’ befouled ways. He wer a brave lad, Lisbeth 
his feyther’s own grit.” 

| Then with sudden quickness he turned and col 
| lared Bob Hareton, who had come up to look at 
Seth. 

| ‘Ha, Bob! yoh raskil! Yoh muh know suthin’ 
}about th’ lad? “T'wer your bait-bag he wer i’ th’ 
mainway fur!” 

At the mention of Bob’s name Lisbeth ceased | 
stroking the face of her dead and looked up with 
strange, piercing eyes. Bob turned sulky in a 
second and shut his mouth viciously. 
| “Yo unhand me, Billy Eads! What wud I 

know about the weaklin’? I'd hurt my leg i th’ 
stall an’ when th’ boy went by fur bait, I says to 
him to bring mine too, fur I be bruised. Hawh- 
somdiver I niver seed him mure till I wer a-stag- 
gerin’, my shirt tuh my mouth, an’ it as black as 
th’ chimbley, as he cooms by, screechin’ his door 
be’int shut, an’ happens th’ gas caught him. Now, 
Bill Eads, unhand me, or we'll hev a rastle here!” 
Lisbeth had risen to her feet, a strange, uncanny 
look on her poor old face. She extended one 
shaking hand towards Bob in malediction. 
| Look on this weaklin’, Bob Hareton! Dost 
| remember th’ many times thon’st cuffed an’ kicked 











| pered. 


| own life ? 
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my poor bairn? Yoh hey tormented him fur th’ | etors of that store. In the doorway stood our hosts, 


last! Lat suthin’ tells me to-day yo hey killed my 
laddie' God's curse rest on you forever, an’ my 
curse go wi’ it!” 

As she sank back beside her dead, a shiver ran 
through the by-standers. ‘‘Doant trouble th’ poor 
creature; it has touched her yead,” they whis- 


Seth was carried to his long home the next | 
afternoon. Over his coffin the ‘‘Methody parson,” 
the master who had led the boy from darkness 
into light, prayed and spoke a few solemn, intense 
words to the waiting hearers. 

“Greater love hath no man than this tliat a man 
lay down his life for his friends.’ The master 
spoke it slowly as they were covering the grave. 

“Aye, aye,” 


answered Billy Eads, nodding his 
head ; ‘‘aye, aye, friends, Methody or no, there be 
sound truth in that. An’ what more could this 
little weaklin® hev done fer us than to give up his 
Nay! nay! He wer no weaklin’, but a 
brave soul in a poor body!” 

Then one by one they went away, leaving the 
sleeper under a benign sky with gentle winds stir- 
ring the stunted grasses on the hill about him, 
and the one solitary mourner watching in her des- | 
olation above the newly made grave. 





MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON. 
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Shame on the nature, 

Thankless and vain, 
Shame on the,temper 

hager to pain! 

Hearts that in selfishness 

Only are cast, 
Darkening the present 

With clouds of the past! 

CHARLES SWAIN. 
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For the Companion. 


OUR DINNER WITH COG FYE. 

Soon after coming to San José, California, from a 
small village in Western Maryland, Ruth and I were 
asked to give a little time to the instruction of the Chi- 
nese in this city by a teacher who had been giving them 
religious instruction. 

“There are two young men living here,” she said, 
‘“‘who are merchants from Hong Kong, and belong to 
the higher class in China. They want to learn our lan. 
guage. Cannot you give a few of your idle evenings 
to the good work of trying to enlighten their spirits as 
well as their understandings?” 

We consented to do 80, provided they would come to 
us to be taught; and thus began aseries of experiences 
in more novelties than we expected to find in teaching | 
the English language and religion to the “heathen Chi 
nee.” 

The names of our pupils—‘‘boys,” we called them, 
though they were twenty-two and twenty-four years 
old—were Cog Fye and Gum Fun. We always ad- 
dressed them, respectively, as Ah Cog and Ah Gum, 
the prefix “Ah” being equivalent in their language to 
the “Mr.” of ours. 

They were wonderfully patient and plodding, show- 
ing such gentleness of manner and honesty of purpose 
in all the odd things they said and did, that we at last 
learned to welcome the hour that brought them and us 
to our mutual task. 

A few weeks after their introduction to us, they came 
on the appointed evening earlier than usual. The fami- 
ly had just sat down to supper, and the young China- 
men were invited, by gestures, to join us. They 
blushed and shook their heads. We persisted. Ruth, 
particularly, was impressive, and at length the poor 
fellows yielded. 


Our meal was a light one, consisting of baker’s rolls, 
chipped dried beef, butter, canned peaches and deli- 
cious coffee. Nothing could have been daintier to a 
healthy appetite. 

Bread having been handed them, they looked at it a 
moment, then shook their heads with a decided “No, 
no.” 

The beef was next offered them, and of this each 
took a liberal handful, which they dipped, with their 
fingers, piece by piece, into the sweetened coffee, then 
sucked the juices of the saturated meat and returned 
the fibres to their plates. 

They lifted the little saucer of peaches to their lips 
with both hands, as if they weighed pounds, and held 
them there until, by some mysterious process, unseen 


| by us, they had emptied them of their contents. 


Ruth glanced at me with an expression of supreme 
disgust, which was enhanced as they finished their 
meal by each awkwardly sticking a large lump of but- | 
ter on the end of his kunife,—they did not notice the 
forks,—and resting his right elbow on the table, nib- 
bling it as though it was English cheese. 

“If this is a specimen of table manners among the 
whispered Ruth to me, ‘‘may I 
never get any nearer than now to the court of the Ce- 
lestial Empire. ag 

Our guests evidently thought they were the subjects 
of pleasant conversation, for they smiled blandly, 
shook their heads, and said, while they looked over t.- 
emptied dishes,— 

“Me no sabe. You sabe me?” 

They meant that we did not understand each other. 

Cog Fye, with cheeks as round and smooth as a girl’s, 
and a mouth that always wore a smile, soon learned to 
express himself in English with unusual fluency, and 
the Chinese reverence their teachers as they do their 
gods, and are always trying to show them some token 
of gratitude. Accordingly, when the Chinese New 
Year came, the first week in February, Ah Cog said to 
us,-— 

“We be much gladee you eat dinneh wif us to-mol 
loh,—alle same Clistmas dinneh. We have muchee 
good cook, come from Hong Kong.” 

His deferential bow was irresistible, his invitation a 
great compliment, and our curiosity to see the house- 
keeping of a Chinese “bachelor’s hall” would not ad- 
mit of our declining. 

At five o’clock the next afternoon, we stood, for the 
first time, before the door of their tea and grocery 
store. Above the transom was the hieroglyph which, 
to the Chinese customers, affiimed that “Truth, Fidel- 
ity and Justice” governed the dealings of the propri- 


Chinese aristocracy,” 


Monkeys could do quite as wel 











smiling such benign welcomes that we wondered if they 
were not receiving as much pleasure as they meant to 
confer. 

In a very small room in the rear of the store, desti- 
tute of all adornment but a few Chinese musical in- 
struments that were hanging on the walls, and as clean 
as a New England kitchen, was the table. It was cov- 
ered with a blue crape cloth, on which were painted 
dragons and peacocks. The table was laid for four. 

A pile of paper napkins lay on one corner of the ta- 
ble, which was furnished with four saucers of Chinese 
delf, each containing a Chinese tea-cup upon its own 


| leaden standard, and beside each saucer was a pair of 


ivory chop-sticks,—which we might have thought were 
crochet-needles had there 
end, 


been barbed hooks at one 

In the centre of the table, in a shallow bowl, was the 
dessert, which, in China, always precedes the dinner. 

Without removing our hats, we immediately sat down 
We sat 
The dessert 
was a kind of green plum, conserved, and little cakes 
which seemed to have been compounded of sifted saw- 
dust and granulated granite, the product being a Celes- 
tial cracker so tasteless and gritty that Ruth said, af- 
terwards, it might have been exhumed from the long- 
buried ovens of Pompeii. 

“Belly good for teef,” said Ah Gum, grinding bis 
cake with as much satisfaction as an ox does 


to the table, as invited, our hosts joining us. 
upon small camp-stools made of ebony. 


his corn. 
A Chinese tea-cup consists of three pieces; the cup 


| proper without a handle, the small saucer, used invert- 


ed as a lid for the cup, and the leaden tripod in which 
the cup rests. 

To fully realize the eXhilarating properties of a 
draught of tea, it must be brewed by a native of China 


| or Japan, and drank as they drink it, without sugar or 


cream. The tea-leaves are thrown into a dry pot and 
thoroughly heated before the boiling water is poured 
over them. The small cup is then filled about two- 
thirds, and holding the saucer firmly upon the top of 
the cup with one’s fore-finger, the contents are slowly 
drained at one draught. 

A lank, lean attendant, who was almost as straight 
and slender as a chop-stick, and who had a bright yel- 
low silk tassel dangling from the end of his black 
queue, entered with the tea-pot and filled our four cups. 
Doubtless he was the new cook. 

“Do as me do,” said Ah Cog. 

Following his example, we each raised a cup, with 
both hands, half-way to our lips, waved it three times 
from right to left, then slowly emptied it. 

This wave-offering was to the spirits of the departed 
ancestors of our hosts, who were supposed to be pres- 
ent. 

We had scarcely replaced the tea-cups upon the ta- 
ble, before they were removed and their places filled 
by others of blue porcelain, of such tiny size that two 
teaspoonfuls of any liquid would have caused them to 
overflow. 

These were wine-cups, which were filled from the 
nozzle of an urn-like vessel, that held a pint of fer- 
mented rice-juice, flavored with oil of roses. Ruth and 
I sipped ours with the gravity of little girls playing at 
tea-party with acorns. 

After the wine, a well-filled shallow bow] was placed 
upon the table, flanked on each side with two smaller 
oves of India curry. A bowl was placed before each 
of us, into which Ab Cog with his chop-sticks soon 
transferred generous portions of the—what in the name 
of everything good for food was the mass we were 
called upon to eat by faith with chop-sticks? 

Ruth’s laughing eyes met mine. There was a col- 
lisiop of interrogation points, which Ah Gum observ- 
ing, caused him to pull from his sahm, or vest, a text- 
book of English and Chinese phrases, and to point to 
one which read,— 

**Boiled birds’ nests; swallows. <A favorite and ex- 
pensive delicacy.” 

‘““Muchee heap money; one pound allee same ten 
dollar,” added Ah Cog. 

The birds’ nests were composed of a kind of gela- 
soaked for several 
hours were boiled in chicken-broth. 

“Do all same likee me,” kindly said Ah Cog. And 
gracefully poising a small portion of the “nest”? upon 
the end of his crossed sticks, he steeped it in the curry, 
and from thence carried it to his mouth with an enjoy- 
ment unmistakable. 

Alas! we thought of the fable of the stork and the 
fox. Those horrid chop-sticks! Were they invented 
to torture the hungry ? 

After all, I cannot tell how boiled birds’ nests taste, 
nor recommend them as an article of diet. I know 
there were strings and red pepper-sauce, and two ver- 
tical poles of polished ivory hanging like a rope-ladder 
between my lips and the vowl, but of anything tooth- 
some on which to hang the memory of an epicure’s de- 
light, I have no recollection. 

The birds’ nests vanished, to be succeeded by clean 
bowls, more tea, and “Boiled abalone;’—Ah Gum 
again referring us to the phrase-book. 

How else should we have known but that the hash 
before us was not, as it seemed to be, pieces of minced 
leather, freshly tanned? Who that has seen the rain- 
bow-tinted, opaline glow of an abalone-shell, just pulled 
from its native rocks in the Pacific ocean, but agreed 


tine, or moss, and having been 


| with the inspired Turk ?— 


*“O Allah! Thou hast made the earth to bring forth 
fatness, but the fruit of thy seas is divine.” 

Now, the contents of such a beautiful univalve as an 
abalone, boiled for ten hours in chicken-broth, growing 
tougher each minute, and then served with long green 
strips of the skin of uncooked snake-gour4d, is, if eaten, 
a never-to-be-forgotten experience, especially when the 
experience is astride of a pair of chop-sticks. 

The bill of fare, the several courses of which followed 
in rapid succession, each article being served alone and 
always with a relay of clean bowls and paper napkins, 
was strictly as follows: 


A mixture of stewed mushrooms, water-chestnuts, 
and peas in their pods. 

More tea. 

Fish-fins, fried with bits of bacon and snake-gourd. 

More tea. 

Pulverized dried shrimps and green pea-pods. 

More tea. 

Wine and fa 

Dried duck, 

roth, 

More tea. 

Dried chicken, boned, and minced parsley, 

More tea. 


ns. 
cured like cod-fish and boiled in chicken- 
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Rice and curry. 

More tea. : : ; 

A bow! of tiny red berries, which grew in Canton— 
very pungent and bitter. - : ; 

Watermelon-seeds, cured by being boiled in salt 
water and then dried in an oven. 

These last, the watermelon-seeds, conclude every 
feast. 

“You clack ‘em so,” said Ah Cog, who invariably 
turned his “‘r’s” into “I's,” and putting one sideways 
between his front teeth, it instantly split in half, re- 
vealing a tiny kernel. 

For two hours the shuttle-cock of our curiosity ran 
between the web and woof of this singular dinner, 
which had been gotten up with a desire to show us the 
greatest honor, yet of which we were absolutely una- 
ble to eat anything but the rice, curry and watermelon- 
seeds. 


__THE YOUTH'’S 


At length I succeeded in making the Resident a con- | 
vert to my plan. But there were difficulties yet to be 
overcome. The home Government was a long way 
off, and the Governor-General was then absent. 

Two or three months more went by; then one day, 
quite unexpectedly, the resident controleur told me 
that, though the Government had no small gunboat to 
place at my disposal, he and some other officials had 
secured a small steam yacht—formerly the property of | 
a young Dutch banker, who had spent two years in | 
Java—which, if I could equip it, they would place at | 
my disposal to be used against the pirates. And to | 
help me still more, they had made up a purse of four 
thousand guilders with which to equip the steamer. 

The vessel lay in a dock at Batavia, and I lost no | 
time in paying her a visit. She was a well-built little 
propeller, eighty-five feet in length. The white ants 
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two Dutch marines; one was named Eeghan, the other 
Steinsen, both of whom were good marksmen. There 
were, besides, eight Malays, whose names do not mat- 
ter. 

These I had engaged and should probably have hired 
no more, had not another come to me by chance, as it 
were, and he was one who proved the most useful and 
most intelligent of all, becoming to me both a compan- 
ion and a friend. | 

A few days before sailing on the first cruise, I saw a 
young fellow standing on the wharf, looking curiously 
at the boat. He appeared like an American, and I 
spoke to him in English. He replied, as I had ex- 


pected, in the same mother-tongue. | 


His name, at least the name I shall give here, was 
| Brown. I found that he was of a good American fam. 
ily, but, like some other foolish young men, had grown 


Our hosts were gracefully courteous, and handled | had been at work upon her, but as yet she was not | “*wild,” and had gone to sea, against the wishes of his 


their chop-sticks as easily as we would have handled 
spoons, had such familiar articles been offered us. 

With the exception of the limited number of courses 
—ours being but eighteen where frequently there are 
fifty—Ah Cog informed us that his was a representative 
dinner of thousands like it, served daily among the 
“nobility” of China. Nor did the number and variety 
of dishes seem so extraordinary, when he assured us 
that the juices of one chicken furnish the foundation 
for at least one dozen different hashes; and that one 
bowlful at a time, sandwiched between two cups of 
warm tea, confprises a single course. 

*“‘Melican dinneh velly small; allee blead, ke-nives 
cut; makee Chinaman sick. You come ‘gain? We 
teachee you good dinneh make,” said our favorite, Ah 
Cog, as he bowed us out of doors, shaking bands with 
himself to wish us a hearty good-by. 

“T suspect those heathen boys had not forgotten our 
supper, and meant to teach us a lesson in Christian for- 
bearance,”’ I said to Ruth. 

*“‘Forbearance!”’ she exclaimed, ‘we are greater than 
martyrs. In future, I will call no woman heroic until 
she has patiently sat through a Chinese dinner; nor 
healthy until she has digested it.”’ 

NELLIE EYsTER. 
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For the Companion. 


AFTER THE MINDANAO PIRATES. 
By. Lieut. Grinnell. 
In Four CuapTers.—Cuap. I. 

In the Western Hemisphere pirates belong to a by- 
gone century. The Eastern is less fortunate. Along 
the coasts of China and among the Philippine Islands 
not less than twenty thousand men are thought to be 
engaged in piracy ; and the shores of Sumatra, Celebes, 
Java and scores of the smaller islands of the East Ind- 
ian Archipelago are annually visited and often plun- 
dered by these marauders of the sea. 

The most of these sea robbers appear to come south- 
ward, through the Straits of Macassar. Their haunts 
are supposed to be in the great Bay of Illana, on the 
southern side of the island of Mindanao, an island of 
which Europeans and Americans have very little 
knowledge. 

They commonly appear in the Straits of Macassar 
and along the shores of the Java Sea at the time of the 
western monsoons, during January and February, and 
retire northward with the change of these winds to 
eastward, thus having a fair wind both in coming and 
returning. 

Their praus are large sailing boats, from fifty to six- 
ty feet in length by ten to fifteen in width. These praus 
are provided not only with sails, but with long sweeps 
for rowing, and can make six or eight miles per hour 
in a calm. 

Each prau carries a crew of from forty to seventy 
men, armed with knives, cleavers anda few old match- 
locks. In addition to such arms, the prau generally 
kas one, sometimes two, light iron “swivels,” mounted 
on posts at the bow and stern, and which throw a ball 
of one or two pounds’ weight. Their powder, howev- 
er, is generally so bad that neither their cannon nor 
their muskets are much to be feared. 


‘The favorite method of attack of these fierce robbers | 


is by boarding. 
rowed along-side of a vessel during a calm, and the pi- 
rates will then rush upon her decks in overpowering 
numbers. They are the most inhuman wretches that in- 
habit the earth, invariably killing those who are so un- 
fortunate as to fall into their clutches; unless, as is 
sometimes the case, they carry off the younger ones 
to be kept as slaves. It is a part of their code that no 
white man shall escape to be a witness against them. 
Both Dutch and English men-of-war have, from time 
to time, made ineffectual attempts to ferret out these 
pests of the East Indian waters, and put an end to 
their depredations; but the vessels were too heavy and 
too deep of draught to allow of their following such 
light craft into the 
nooks in the coast, where the praus take refuge. 
Then, too, the pirates commonly have scouts on 


hundreds of shallow bays and 


shore, posted on headlands and mountain tops, who | 


raise signal smokes when a war vessel comes in sight. 
This enables the rascals to effectually conceal them- 


selves and their boats before their pursuers have even 
| 


sighted them. 
A Novel Gunboat. 
While in charge of a section of the telegraph line 
between Padang, Sumatra, and Batavia, the writer was 


fortunate enough to capture one of these praus-by 


stratagem, some aceount of which, along with other 
sketches, has already appeared in the Companion un- 
der the heading of “Perils of a Linesman’s Life.” 

From what I then learned of these pirates’ haunts 
and habits, I was led to believe that I might devise a 
craft that would be better adapted to ferreting them 
out than are the large war steamers which the Dutch, 
the present rulers in those waters, make use of; and 
not long after, I submitted to the authorities a plan for 
a small gunboat, to be equipped with two Gatling guns 
and a picked crew, armed with repeating rifles. 

In command of such a craft, I was confident that T 
cvuld clear the Straits of Mindanese, or at least,—to 
use an Americanism,—make it hot for the murderous 
wretches who infested them. In this belief I urged 
my project warmly with the resident Governor and 
other officials. 

But the Dutch are slow; though, knowing this, I was 
not discouraged that at first my own enthusiasm made 
but little impression, Improving every opportunity, J 
urged the feasibility of my acheme, till I have no doubt 
{ bad explained it in detall a hundred tines 


Two or three of the praus will be | 


much injured. The following week I set to work to 


convert her into a miniature gunboat of lightest possi- | 


| ble draught. 

| Fortunately for my plan, her screw could be raised, 
80 that either sails or steam might be used to propel 
her. My intention was to use the sails mainly, and 
thus economize coal on my long cruises, using the en- 
| gine only in chasing or in fighting the prauws. 7 

I protected the engine with a shield of timber and 
| raised her entire bulwarks to the height of five and a 


half feet, making them thick with teak deals, so that 


| 
| 





to come through unless at very short range. 
At one of the forward posts I rigged a platform for 


the small swivel-shot of the praus would not be likely | 


| parents, in a whale-ship. 
| Of course, young Brown soon had enough of whal 
| ing. <A year in the Pacific had so disgusted him with 
life on board a whaler, that he improved the chance of 
| the ship’s putting into Batavia, to take leave of her. 
I liked his appearance, for his experience on the 
| whaler seemed to have sobered him, and we soon made 
| an agreement by which he was to accompany me in my 
| expedition. He proved one of the best shots I ever 
| saw; his eye being marvellously quick and true. I had 
| a little round-house, or box, made of teak timber and 
set on the top of the cabin, or rather of the engine 
room, on purpose for bis use as a sharp-shooter. 


this post, when the sea was smooth, he could bit an ob- | 





AFTER THE 


,a Gatling gun. 


But my patrons were unable to fur- 
| nish the gun, nor could they provide a mitrailleuse 
| which, next to the Gatling, I should have chosen. 
| I had seen and examined both the Gatling gun and 
two-patterns of mitrail/euse, and being unable to buy 
| either weapon, I set to work, at a Batavia machine- 
| shop, to make a gun which should approximate as 

nearly as possible to the mitrailleuse. 

| Without going into technicalities, 1t will be sufficient 
to say that my mitrailleuse consisted of fifteen rifled 
barrels, each of one inch calibre, bound in a bundle, or 
| system. These barrels took a metallic cartridge, the 
slug of which weighed about half a pound. A single 
| breech-block closed them all at once, and a single 
broad hammer, provided with fifteen “needles,” or 
| “plungers,” discharged them all simultaneously. 
| Idonotclaim any merit as an inventor, yet the re- 
sult showed that I had a fairly effective weapon. I 
| christened it the Exterminator. 

That gun cost two months’ hard work. I had one 

thousand metallic cartridge ‘‘shells’’ made expressly 
| for it, ready for loading, also a loading-machine; and 
| at the outset, fifteen thousand slugs were cast to go 
with ten cans of Hazard powder. 

My War Yacht. 

My operations—gun-making and otherwise equipping 
my little steamer—attracted considerable attention, 
| and the comments that I overheard were not, in gener 

al, very flattering. One old captain declared, very 
bluntly, that it was a “fool’s prank,”-—the conceit of 
an American lunatic. 

| But the old controdeur kept his faith in me. After 
every day or two he would come to the shop, or to the 
dock. I would then explain it all to him in detail as 
before, and he was never tired of hearing it amplified. 

Sometimes he would laugh; but always on taking 
| leave he would pat my shoulder and say,— 

“Goot poy! go head.” 

Then he would intimate to me, that for every prau 
I could bring good proof that I had destroyed (he al- 
ways was careful to speak of the proof), I should 
probably get a reward of five hundred guilders. 

I named the little war-yacht Bellona, after the god- 
dess of war. Yet the name was partly complimentary, 
too; for the old controleur had a very pretty daughter 
whose name was Bella. 


My Crew. 

My crew consisted of but fourteen men, all told. 
These, however, with considerable care I had been 
able to select; and it proved that I was fortunate in 
my selection. 

My sailing master was an American sailor named 
Amos Herrick, who, disabled by scurvy, had been set 
ashore at Batavia, from a whaler; but having recovered, 
he readily engaged for a ciuise with me. 

For a pilot, I had an old Malay, named Gorem. He 
was a strange old man, an opium-smoker, his flesh be- 
ing almost dried to his bones; yet he had an eye as 
black and as bright as a snake’s; and in all our varied 
experiences, I never saw him exhibit the least trace of 
alarm under any circumstances, 

My engineer was a young Mestizo—a Javan creale— 
named Rumphio. He had aerved on several steamera 
and understood bis buainess fairly well, ‘Phen 4 had 


MINDANAO 


PIRATES. 


| ject the size of a vessel’s mast half a mile away, with 
almost every shot. 
Our First Skirmish. 

It was late in the season before the Bellona was fully 
equipped, rigged and ready for sea; and we did not 
sail till the 13th of January. This brought us into the 
Straits of Macassar too late, as it proved, to intercept 
the piratical fleet in its annual descent from the Sulu 
Sea. It passed us and went eastward, as we learned 
later in the year, on a plundering foray among the isl- 
ands which skirt the Floris Sea. We, voyaging north. 
ward into the Sea of Celebes, did not see a single.prau 
during three months. 

I need not tax the reader’s patience with a recital of 
our experiences during those wearisome three months 
of cruising amidst tropic isles. The weather was uni 
formly fine. We came round the north-eastern head. 
lands of Celebes on the 20th of April, and entered the 
great bay, or guif of Gorontalo, on the 22nd. 

This bay is as large, certainly, as Chesapeake Bay, 
and in some portions much wider. It was here that 
we were destined to have our first encounter with the 
Mindanese—after we had quite given up all hope of 
finding them that year. 

About midway of the gulf there is a numerous group 
of islands, upon one and another of which there are 

seven or eight small hamlets, peopled partly by Chin- 
| ese, who have little pepper plantations here, and partly 
| by native fishermen. We were entering the bay which 

forms the harbor of one of these, called Solorbok, on 
the morning of the 27th. 

A tongue of low land, on which are many cocoa. 
} palms, extends out on the west of the hamlet. As we 
| came round this green point, Brown called out that 
| there was a Chinese coaster in the harbor. 

A large lateen-rigged boat lay out in front of the 
beach where the huts were. We supposed she had 
come in after pepper, and I did not even take the 
trouble to look at her through the glass, till old Gorem, 
coming forward, said, quietly,— 

“Ladrones, Tuan (pirates, sir). 

We then saw that there was something unusual go 
ing on ashore—that great piles of furniture and cloth- 
ing lay on the beach, and that one or two of the huts 
were afire. 

It was a piratical prau, and the wretches were plun- 
dering the hamlet. Her crew, by dozens, could be 

seen dragging down booty, and taking it off in skiffs 
| to the prau. Numerous bodies, too, were lying along 
the beach, presumably people who had been killed. 

I ordered Rumphio to make steam as quickly as he 
could, and bade Herrick shorten sail. Meantime Brown 

and I prepared the mitrailleuse, and got our four Win- 
| chester carbines with plenty of cartridges handy. 
| The Dutch and Malays were placed, five on each side, 
| armed every man with a pike and a revolver. 
| In this trim we moved up towards the prau, as soon 
| 
| 











as Rumphio had steam up. The Mindanese bad seen 
us almost as soon as we had them, and we heard loud 
| shouts of,— 

| Skeemkaleetos ! Skeemkaleetos 
| At first, as we judged from theiy movements, they 
| prebably took wa for a small oraft which they could 
jouphure, The grow swarmed aboard the pray from 


ry 


Froin | 
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the beach, and weighed anchor. But when our craft 
showed steam and moved towards them, they seemed 
in doubt. 

After some minutes they fired at us with their swivel- 
gun, which made a loud report, and sent its ball whiz- 
zing more than two hundred feet above our heads. 

We were within less than half a mile of the prau by 
this time, and rapidly lessened the distance to four or 
five hundred meters. Then I thought it was time to 
try my new gun; and ringing the bell for Rumpbio to 
stop the engine, I opened the port and sighting the 
piece, fired three rounds-—forty-five shots— Brown, 
meantime, standing by to watch the effect. 

With the second round, he fairly shouted with ex 
citement. “See them go! sce them go!” he cried. 
“They are going overboard like a flock of sheep!” 

The entire crew deserted the prau, and getting to 
shore, they took to cover of the bushes and the huts. 
But they immediately began firing at us with such mus 
kets as they had. From his little turret over the en 
gine-room, Brown replied, shot for shot; and while 
this was going on we moved up alongside the prau. 

It was merely a big open boat, nearly as large as the 
Bellona, carrying a swivel in her bow. They had 
brought on board of her about a hundred sacks of pep 
per and a quantity of kettles, furniture, ete., which 

| they had plundered from the hamlet. 

| Having uo means of securing the pepper in our boat, 
| we threw a grapple aboard the prav, then towed het 
| out of the bay, past the point, and scuttled her in deep 


| water, leaving her discomfited crew to get off the Isl 
| and as best they could. 

Our first skirmish with the Mindanese was thus a 
very light affair; we took their prau easily enough. 
But our second encounter with these fiends was quite 
a different matter, as will be recorded in another chap- 
ter. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 

Many pictures in the illustrated papers have shown 
how this immense structure loo. :. In every bird's-eye 
view of New York and Brooklyn it must hereafter be 
the chief object. The two magnificent towers rising 
from the water’s edge on both shores loom up in the 
outlook from every eminence in the neighborhood. 
Down at the Narrows of the harbor, seven miles away, 
they are the first prominent objects which the people 
on the incoming ships see, the slender-looking bridge 
suspended between them seeming to reach across the 
entire width of the sister cities, which lie under a gray 
cloud of smoke. 

Seen from the base, they rise towards the sky wh 
a solid and indestructible splendor, and from the river 
they lose nothing of their superb height, while the 
bridge itself, hung from shore to shore with unparal 
leled boldness, is more fully revealed here than at any 
other point. 

No general view, however, can show the scope of the 
entire work. The span from shore to shore may be 
depicted, for it is high above all the surrounding ob 
jects, but from the water’s edge to the termini one 
must be on the bridge itself to see what a wonder of 
engineering itis. It is not merely a suspension bridge 
across a wide and deep tidal river, but by means of 
enormous masonry arches it is continued high over the 
housetops until, at one end, it reaches the level of City 
Hall Park in the centre of commercial New York, and 
at the other end the heart of Brooklyn. 

It has not merely bridged the East River, but it has 
practically made one city of two which hitherto have 
been connected only by a well-managed, but tedious, 
ferry, which at the best was always liable to the delays 
of fog and ice. 

Until now passengers between the cities have had to 
force their way over the encumbered sidewalks of the 
busiest parts of the commercial region, dodging be 
tween trucks and truckage to the ferry-house, there to 
wait for a boat and the chances of the tide on a crowd 
ed river. 

Obviating all this the Brooklyn bridge opens to them 
an ample and direct path by which they can accom 
plish in five minutes what bas formerly taken thirty 
minutes, and therein the utility of the work is shown. 

It is not simply a foot-way for pedestrians. It is 
eighty-five feet wide and is divided into five parallel 
avenues, two for railway tracks, two for carriages and 
other vehicles drawn by horses, and one for pedestri 
ans. The latter is much higher than all the others, and 
gives to foot passengers an uninterrupted view over 
the roofs of the cars which run on both sides of it,—a 
view so comprehensive and impressive that the foot- 
way will be a favorite resort of sight-seers. 

The entrance to the bridge is a rather small iron’ 
building opposite the City Hall, and is dwarfed by the 
much finer structurgs surrounding it. This is the sta 
tion of the railway, over which the cars will run by 
means of an endless chain, worked by stationary en 
gines, and here passengers pay their toll. Passing out 
of the station we walk on a masonry viaduct which 
rapidly becomes higher and higher as the land ove: 
which it is built slopes down to the river; now the 
observer is on a level with the top-story windows of the 
smaller houses ; now above their chimneys; now march 
ing directly over the tracks and trains of the elevated 
railway; now, with another span, the viaduct places 
the pedestrian up above the tallest factories, and with 
each step taken along the smooth, unfatiguing path 
the men and women in the streets below grow more 
like pigmies, and a desert of roofs, with wreaths of 
steam and smoke issuing from the chimneys, spreads 
out in all directions. 

By-and-by the end of the viaduct is reached, and we 
enter upon the bridge itself. The massive cables by 
which it i¢ suspended sweep up in front of us and 
pass over the top of the New York tower, from which 
they sweep down again with an exquisite curve to the 
very middle of the bridge; thence up over the top of 
the Brooklyn tower and down to the anchorage on that 
side of the river. 

Now we are high above the ships lying at thei: 
wharves and we can see them from stem to stern. I) 
afew seconds more we are walking under the arch 
way of the New York tower, and the splendor of the 
work touches us with increasing awe. The bridge 
hangs across the river without other support than the 
cables for a distance of sixteen hundred feet; the floor 
ia one hundred and thirty-five feet above high-water, 
aud the tower rises two hundred pnd seventy sever 
feet above the level} of the share, or aa high ae the lane 
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of the capitol at Washington. The real height of 
the tower cannot be seen, however, for from the 
level it is built down out of sight under the rush- 
ing water to its foundations on the bed-rock sev- 
enty-cight feet below the surface, and thus from 
top to bottom it is actually three hundred and 
fifty-five feet high, or within five fect of the eleva- 
tion of the cross on St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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Advancing to the middle of the span, we look 
down again. Two cities with nearly two million 
people are below us, and the eye can pick out 
every notable building. Looking straight down, 
the great sound steamers and large ships can be 
seen passing under our very feet, for we are high- 
er than their top-masts, and it seems as if we had 
acquired the power of wings and were poised some- 
where up in the sky. ‘The harbor is visible down | 
to the portals which separate if from the Atlantic, | 
and the ocean steamers are pouring endless ribbons | 
We can see the 
fortifications, the low shores of New Jersey, with 
the purple band of the Orange Mountains in the 
distance, and the blue, curving hills of Staten Isl- 
and. 


of smoke towards the Narrows. 


Again we glance down, and there we see a tor- 
toise-like ferryboat buffeting with the current and 
stopping to let a slow-moving string of barges 
pass. She was the only means of reaching Brook- 
lyn, but now survey the clear, unimpeded 
path along which we have come, and we realize 
how grateful those having to cross from city to 
city must be for the completion of the bridge. 

Constant traias of cars will soon be passing over 
it, and the carriage ways on both sides will be 
filled with a stream of trucks, wagons and coach- 
es. At night hundreds of electric lights will sparkle | 
along the cables, and to the mariner coming into 
harbor through the Narrows, they will appear to 
be some new and brilliant constellation in the sky. 
Passing under the arches of the Brooklyn tower, 
over whieh the vast supporting cables are again 
carried, we reach the Brooklyn end of the bridge, 
tive thousand nine hundred and eighty-nine feet, | 
or a little over a mile, from the point at which we | 
started, 


we 


The work on the bridge was begun in 1870, and 
day by day passengers by the ferry saw the tow | 
ers growing in height, until, in 1876, both of them 
were complete, though there was as yet .0 con- 
necting link between them. 

How, could the first 
across the river? 


now, wire be stretched 

When the suspension bridge across the rapids at 
Niagara was projected, a prize was offered to the 
boy who could fly a kite across the chasm, and 
the string of the successful competitor was used | 
tor hauling a stronger cord, and the stronger cord | 
for hauling a still stronger one, and so on until a| 
line of communication was established. | 





| 
A similar plan might have been adopted in the | 
case of the Brooklyn bridge, but instead of this, 
traffic in the river was stopped for an hour until a 
scow could carry a wire rope from one tower to the | 
other and back again, so as to form an endless | 
belt revolving from anchorage to anchorage. A | 
board seat slung by its four corners to this belt | 
and passing over it, was used in the preliminary | 
stages by the workmen for uniting other wires to | 
the original one, and these toilers seemed like flies 
to the persons who observed them from the craft 
below. But by slow degrees, imperceptible in their 
progress to those who watched, wire was spliced | 
to wire and multiplied until, after seven vears of 
the human spiders up aloft have devel- | 
e one invisible cord, which was rarried over 


Weaving, 
wed thy 


( 


| house. 


by the scow, into the splendid suspension bridge 
which we now see. 

Each of the four cnormous cables which sustain 
the bridge contains five thousand wires, one-eighth 
of an inch in thickness. They all rest upon the 
tops or the towers, without dragging upon them, 
and thence they are carried to anchorages nine 
hundred and thirty feet in shore from the towers, 
where they are secured under a 
weight of about sixty thous- 
and tons of masonry. 

Everything about the Brook- 
lyn bridge, indeed, is substan- 
tial, as it ought to be, for the 
work has cost nearly sixteen 
million dollars, a sum which is 
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YN BRIDGE. 
borne by the two cities; the superstructure is cal- 
culated to last for a century at least, and the im- 
agination cannot compass the distance of the fu- 
ture when the towers shall have fallen. 

WitiiaM H. RIpeine. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


REST. 


Although the calm of sleep brings grateful rest 
vhen we are weary with our loads of care, | 
Another day may come with harder test | 
And drive us to the arms of wild despair, 
But that pure rest descending from above, 
As long ago came down the Holy Dove, 
Must e’er remain! It is our Father’s love! 


A. F. 





B. 


+? 
TRAGEDY IN REAL LIFE. 


An eminent surgeon wrote some years ago a 
paper upon ‘Deaths in Fiction,” giving a list of | 
the causes assigned by novelists for the deaths of | 
their characters, the symptoms of disease, etc., 
which were ludicrous enough to a medical reader. | 

In real life the villains and inconvenient people | 
do not fade out of the way like a whiff of smoke, 
as in these books; and there is usually about | 
death a commonplace surrounding, which makes it | 
undramatic, though it does not rob it of its hor- | 
ror. 

Some physicians and lawyers, whose experi- 
ence had shown them much of tragedy in the 
world, while comparing their recollections lately, | 
agreed in asserting that strong emotions are rare- 
ly expressed in actual life by dramatic actions or 


| words, such as playwrights and novelists give to 


them. 

“T found,” said one, “that men and women un- 
der the stress of sudden powerful feeling, usually 
seek physical relief in motion, but it is as a rule 
some motion which is habitual to them; not the 
wringing of hands, or beating of the breast, which 
we see on the stage. 

“For example: it was once my duty to tell an old 
woman who had lived for forty years happily with | 
her husband, that he had during all that time | 
deceived her, having another living wife. 

“She listened to me without a word. Then rising 
quickly, she took up a broom and began to brush | 
the hearth energetically, and continued to do so} 
for five minutes. Then she set the broom in its | 
place, and still silent, walked swiftly out of his 
She never entered it again. 

“In cases of sudden death, too, the grief ex- 
pressed by those who feel it most, is seldom so 
great as we expect. The fact is, the mind does not 
grasp at once an awful disaster. It is filled for 
some time with its trivial, ordinary thoughts. As 
they disappear the pangs become poignant.” 

A Southern physician remarked how seldom, 
outside of fiction, we see highly dramatic figures, 
or “human effects,” as an artist would call them. 
“*T remember one,” he said, “utterly commonplace 
in its details, yet which made a more lasting im- 
pression on me than all the horrors of the war. 

“Tt was in 1862. A rough pine box, containing 
a dead body, had been dumped at a wayside sta- 
tion by a passing train. A young woman, ina 
faded flannel gown and calico sunbonnet, sat on 





| discord, and order has come out of chaos. 
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the platform with her arms about the box and her 
head lying on it. 

“Nobody came for her all day, and there she 
sat while train «fter train rushed by, the workmen 
hurrying about her, alone with her dead, utterly 
motionless, her staring eyes fixed on the distant 
sky. The whole misery of the war took shape for 
me in that most forlorn figure.” 

Said a Northern man, who was present, ‘I re- 
member one scene which to me embodied slavery 
and gave force to my convictions respecting it. A 
stalwart young mulatto,—a runaway slave,—who 
had been living in Philadelphia for fifteen years, 
was arrested by a planter from Maryland, who 
claimed him as his slave. 

“There was a fight made about it, and the case 
was brought into court. 
lad’s mother to prove his identity, trusting to the 
shock of delight and her mother’s love, to bring 
out the truth, when she should suddenly be brought 
before her boy. 

“The fugitive stood in the full light in the body 
of the court. His mother, a tall, gaunt woman, 
was led suddenly out from the jury-room facing 
him. 

‘«*Here, mammy, is your George,’ said her mas- 
ter. 

“The voman looked at the fugitive. She had 
not seen him for fifteen years, and she knew if he 
was not brought back to Maryland then, she would 
never see him again. And—she was his mother. 

“Giving one long, famishing look, she raised her 
hand. ‘I do not know de boy,’ she said, and 
George remained free. 

“If ever,” remarked the Southerner, “the record- 
ing angel dropped a tear upon a lie to blot it out, 
it must have been that one.” 

The country is happy, now that Northerner and 
Southerner can discuss the war and slavery togeth- 
er and see only the human aspects of each. 

—_— o> a8 - 
TRUTH. 
Though the cause of Evil prosper, 
fet ‘tis Truth alone is strony, 
And, albeit she wander outcast now, 
see around her throng 


Troops of beautiful, tall ange 
To enshield her from all wr 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 

It is natural that the citizens of the United States 
should take a keen interest in the condition of 
their most important neighbor. Mexico lies for a 
long distance along our own fronticr. Her form 
of government is republican, like our own. Our 
commercial relations with her grow more intimate 
and broader in scope every year; while the politi- 
cal connection of 
friendly, if not close. 

Mexico was for many long and weary years the 
prey of civildiscord. She formed the battle-ground 
of fiercely contending factions, of rival generals 
ambitious to rule, and of revolts which reduced 
the country to a state of anarchy. 

In those days we were wont to despair of Mexi- 
co, or of anything good coming out of her. She 
seemed doomed to become the victim of fierce 
passions and barbarous struggles for mastery. 

But during the past few years a change has come 
over the condition, and it would seem, the spirit of 
our sister Republic. Tranquillity has replaced 
We 
have heard of but few attempts to defy the law 
and the duly elected authorities. The President 
seems to have held his chair by a secure tenure. 
The Congress, modelled very closely upon our 
own, has met in peace, passed its laws, and quietly 
adjourned. 

Under this new and happier political condition, 
the recent material progress of Mexico, has been 
nothing less than amazing. That rich, fruitful, 
but hitherto undeveloped country, is being ‘‘opened 
up,” and her resources are already pouring forth 
to occupy commerce and to return new wealth to 
the Mexican people. 

Great railway enterprises have been planned and 
actively proceeded with. Ere long the historic 
capital of Mexico will be connected by rail with 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco; and her 
tine harbors will be reached from the mines and 
plantations by the same rapid agency. 

The new railways are destined, indeed, to play 
a great part in enhancing the prosperity, and 
probably also in increasing the intelligence and 
capacity for self-government, of the Mexican peo- 
A stimulus has already been imparted by 
them to every branch of Mexican industry. 

Though we have always known much of Mexi- 
co, we are only just beginning to learn how vast 
and how varied are her material resources. Min- 
ing has been her greatest industry; but now we 
are told that, long as the country has been settled, 
and eager, for centuries, as has been the greedy 
search for the precious metals on her soil, new 
discoveries of gold and silver mines are constantly 
being made. 

Abandoned mines are once more being opened, 
aided by American machinery, which renders the 
operations of mines easier and far more profitable. 

In the domain of agriculture, a similar marked 
progress is seen. Fields in every direction, which 
have been idle for want of capital and a market, 
are being planted by thousands and thousands of 
acres this spring, with corn, wheat and barley, 
with sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, hemp, grape- 
yines, olives, and the silk mulberry. 

The Mexican Government is fully alive to the 
opportunity which it sees lopming before its 
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people. A liberal and enlightened set of rulers is 
resolved that every stimulus to a greater prosper- 
ity shall be encouraged. It cherishes home in- 
dustries, aids the establishment of railways and 
steamer-lines, and favors the advent of American 
enterprises, inventions, and capital. 

It is also gratifying to know that a more liberal 
and tolerant spirit with regard to religion and edu- 

| cation is manifested, so that schools and churches 
are coming into existence and are sustained and 
encouraged, which will doubtless prove impor- 
tant and powerful factors in the work of national 
development. 

This is a much more pleasant Mexico to have as 
our neighbor, than the old, turbulent, distracted, 
bankrupt, and semi-barbarous Mexico of ten or 
fifteen years ago. Not only shall we benefit by 
the ‘‘opening up” of her material resources, and 
the increase of her industrial capacity; but we 
shall feel an additional satisfaction in the greater 
security of her Government, and her greater ability 
to maintain an enviable position as a free, pros- 
perous and orderly Republic. 

————__+@er —_ 
CHARMING GIRLS, 
| The most charming woman in Queen Victoria's court 
a few years ago was one whose features” were homely, 
and whose eyes were crossed. The secret of her at- 
traction lay in a certain perpetual bright freshness, in 
her dress, the turn of her mind and her temper. 

Jane Welsh Carlyle, when an old, sickly, ugly wom- 
au, could so charm men, that a stranger meeting her 
accidentally in a stage-coach, followed her for miles, 
post-haste, to return a parasol which she had dropped. 
The charm lay in her bright vivacity of manner, and 
the keen sympathy which shone through her features. 


Margaret Fuller also possessed this magnetic sympa 
thy, in spite of her enormous egotism. Men and wom- 
en, the poor and the rich, felt themselves drawn to 
open their hearts and pour out their troubles to her. 
Yet Margaret was an exceptionally homely woman. 

The popular belief among young girls who read the 
Companion, is that it is only a pretty face which will 
bring to them the admiration and love which they nat- 
urally crave. No books, it is said, have a larger sale 
than those written that give rules for beauty, recipes to 
destroy fat or freckles, and to improve the skin or the 
figure. 





Now no recipe will change the shape of a nose, or 
the color of an eye. But any girl, by daily baths, and 
wholesome food, and by breathing pure air, can render 
her complexion clear and soft. Her hair, nails and teeth 
can be daintily kept. Her clothes, however cheap, can 
be fresh and becoming in color. She can train her 
mind, even if of ordinary capacity, to be alert and ear- 
nest; and if she adds to these a sincere, kindly, sunny 
temper, she will win friends and love as surely as if all 
the fairies had brought her gifts at her birth. 

But it is of no use for a woman whose person is 
soiled and untidy, and whose temper is selfish and irri- 
table at home, to hope to cheat anybody by putting on 
fine clothes and a smile for company. The thick, mud 
dy skin and soured expression will betray her. 

*“Jobn,” said an artist the other day, to a Chinaman 
; who was unwillingly acting as model, ‘smile. 

don’t look pleasant, I'll not pay you.” 

“No use,” grumbled the washerman. “If Chinaman 

feelee ugly all the time, he lookee ugly,”’ which is true 
| of every other man and woman in the world as well as 
| of John Chinaman. 

Hawthorne’s weird fancy that our secret weakness 
or sin should hang like a black veil over our faces be- 
tween us and other men, is true in fact. 

Every hidden propensity or vice, every noble trait or 
| feeling, leaves its mark on the features, the expression, 
| the eyes. Day by day and hour by hour, line after 

line, here a little and there a little, it is recorded on 
| the face, as on a tablet, and when we reach middle age, 
there is the story of our lives plainly written, so that 
he who runs may read. It is not cosmetics, nor rouge, 
nor depilatories, girls, that will make your faces as 
you grow older; but the thoughts and words and 
deeds that have given you the ugliness of Hecate, or 
“the lineaments of gospel books.” 


If you 





+e 
STEALING COATS-OF-ARMS, 

A successful stock-raiser in Texas, finding himself 
in possession of a fortune, has resolved, it is said, to 
“found a family.” He has sent his sons to the best 
colleges, and has built a house large enough to hold all 
his children when they are married. Further than this 
he has painted on his carriages, as a coat-of-arms, the 
figure with which he has hitherto branded his cattle, 
which is the rude semblance of a hoof. 


At this there is uproarious chafting in some of the 
Western papers; but we are forced to confess that we 
cannot see anything ridiculous in the whim; for fam- 
ilies to choose to carry a distinctive mark by which they 
may be known, is as reasonable a practice in itself as to 
be called: by a distinctive name. 

It is not necessarily an expression of vanity for a 
family in which a prominent member bas possessed 
shrewder wit, or more force of character than the other 
members, or bas played a distinguished part in the 
werld, to wish to commemorate the fact in an endur 
ing symbol. 

A wealthy family in the Middle States, whose for 
tunes were founded humbly in a certain kind of nut 
candy, have adopted a walnut-tree as their crest. A 
noted explorer in the West, being rewarded for his 
great services to the Government by a vast tract of 
land called Los Mariposas (the butterfly), his family 
took a butterfly for their emblem. 

Who could possibly see anything ridiculous in the 
use of an electric wire and pole as a crest by the 
Morses, or of an India-rubber tree by the Goody 
The desire to commemorate some noble trait, or some 
hard, victorious struggle against circumstanees by one 
of our race, to hold it suggestively up to our descend 
ants for imitation, is a praiseworthy, reasonable fancy, 
common to the most civilized and mest barbarous peo 
ples, 


v7] 





But nothing can be more ridiculous or vulgar than 
the snobbish attempt by Americans to use the insignia 
of old European families, to which they have not the 
shadow of claim, and whose significance they may not 
even know, Any person by gojug to 4 herald’s pffice 
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can buy a crest and coat-of-arms. Nothing is more 
amusing to an Englishman than the sight of these, em- 
blazoned on the equipages of rich Americans, whose 
fathers or grandfathers most probably drove an awl, 
or wielded a plane. If they had adopted the awl or 
a family mark, they would at least have de- 
but they buy their insignia 
wholesale, as Gen. Stanley did bis ancestors, they re- 
ceive only the contempt which they so richly merit. 
+o 


A CHILD AGAIN! 

Occasionally the rush of business is stopped by some 
pathetic scene, which makes it apparent that the rival- 
ry of competition has not hardened the hearts of the 
competitors. One of these scenes occurred, not many | 
days since, in a street-car crowded with hungry “men 
of the street,” going up town to dinner at the close of 
the 


plane as 


served respect, when 


day. 

An old man stopped the car and entered. Evidently 
he was not at home among the well-dressed merchants. 
Hle gazed about in an apologetic sort of a way, and 
mechanically took the seat which the conductor ob- 
tained for him by crowding the other passengers. 

His clothing was shabby and torn, and bis shoes were 
out at the He wore a cast-off beaver and car- 
a rough oaken stick in lieu of His face 


so often seen on the 


sides. 
ried a cane. 
had that vacant and listless look 
face of a poor old man. 
the voice of the conduc- 
Have your fares ready, please,”’ he began to fum- 
When 
the conductor stopped before him, impatient at the en- 
forced delay, the old man asked, still fumbling,— 
“How much?” 
“Six cents. Hurry up!" 


Roused from his reverie by 
tor, ** 


ble in bis pockets in search of a few pennies. 


The conductor passed on, collected other fares, and 
The 
who had succeeded in extricating three cents 
from some portion of his clothing, asked, 
ly ,— 

“six cents, did you say?” 

“six for adults, three for children,” said the conduc 
tor, mechanically and rather angrily, for he felt that 
every one in the car was looking at him. 

“Couldn't you take me for this, I’m very tired?” 
asked the “I’ve heerd say, ‘once 
man, twice and I believe I’m a child again.” 

The looking as if both confused and af- 
fected, took the three cents and stealtbily punched his 
trip-card. 

Instantly one 


came back seemingly more impatient than before. 
old man, 


tremulous- 


tremulous voice. 
a child,’ 
conductor, 


a 


of the gentlemen took off bis hat, and 
putting a piece of silver in it, sent it the rounds of the 
When it back, it carried a donation of 
nickels and dimes which made the old man quite a cap- 
i.alist-—in his own eyes. 


car. came 


or 


IRISH HUMOR. 

The unexpected and incongruous idea gives the zest 
to humor. “lL would not live in vain; I would rather 
live in——Cincinnati!” said Artemus Ward, as he be- 
gan a lecture in that city. The audience stared, and 
then, recognized the incongruous and unex- 
pected rounding-up of the sentiment, broke into roars 
of laughter. 


as they 


The flavor of an “Irish bull’ is due to its amusing 
incongruity, and Pat is the most delightful of humor- 
ists because he turns up the least expected idea. An 
anecdote of an Irish counsellur will illustrate our 
point. 

He had lost his cause, which had been tried by a 


court of three judges. One of the judges was an able 


lawyer, but the other two were lightly esteemed by the | 


bar. 

“Well, replied the lawyer to some of bis | 
brethren who were laughing at his failure, “how could 
1 help it, when there are a hundred judges on the | 


” 


now, 


bench?” 

*«*\ hundred! there were but three,”’ said one of the 
jokers. 

“How can ye say that,” exclaimed the humorist, | 


‘“when there was one and two ciphers!” 


Some years ago,there was a “scene” between the clerk 
of a criminal court and an Irish prisoner, which brought 
out that inconsistency of ideas that makes Hiberni- 
cisms so amusing. 

The Irishman was arraigned for assault and battery. 
The clerk, after reading the indictment, asked the pris- 
oner, in accordance with the form then in use,— 

“Do you demand a trial on this indictment 

“Niver a trial do 1 want,” answered Pat, with the 
utmost nonchalance. ‘Ye need not give yourself the 
throuble of thryin’ me. Ye may as well save the ex 
pinse of that, and put me down innocent. Contint I'd 
be to lave the house wid me blessin’ on ye; indade, it’s 
for me beyant. I 
want none of yez trials at all, at all!” 

And Pat, thinking he had settled the business, rose 
to leave the dock, but was, of course, prevented. When 
the laughter had subsided, the clerk, changing the form 
of the question, asked,— 

“Are you guilty, or not guilty?” 

“Arrah, and how can I tell till J hear the ividence ?” 
answered Pat. 

It was several minutes before the court could go on 
with its business. 


o” 


anxious I am, for me boss is waitin’ 





a oe 
MAKING TEACHERS TALK. 

Old John Adams used to advise young men on com. 
ing out of college to keep school for a while, in order 
to learn human nature and acquire self-control. 

He had kept school himself, however, without hav- 
ing attained mastery over his tongue. This he tells us 
himself in many a humorous passage of his works, 
and, in truth, he was just the man to fall into the com 
monest error of able teachers, which is to talk, instead 
of teach. 

Boys and girls know this foible of the well-informed 
and sympathetic teacher, and they also know how to 
work upon it. The class sits attentive and eager be- 
fore a teacher who has an interesting hobby. 
hobby may be shells, the pyramids, the Western 
mounds, Queen Elizabeth, Cicero, chemistry, coins, 
snuff-boxes, or the prophecies of Daniel. Nothing is 
easier than for a girl, with the innocent face of an an 





gel, to ask the teacher a question that shall cause him | 
to spring upon his hobby, and ride jt gayly during the | 


rest of the haur. 
Bhi vy ihe lesson is upon ancient Egypt, and the 
eacher’g hobby js conchology, Trnocent angel has | 


That | 
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only to ask whether any shells have been found among 
| the Egyptian ruins, or if Rameses Il. is supposed to 
| have known the oyster, and behold the class enjoys 
an agreeable lecture, and escapes an arduous recita- 
tion. 


Perhaps the teacher’s favorite topic is the reign of 
Elizabeth. In that case, angelic innocence inquires 
what was the prevailing theory of the pyramids in Eng- 
land in the early part of the seventeenth century. 4 
than a series of hard questions followed by an average 
of low marks. 

Old teachers-are not so apt to be caught in this snare. 
The best teachers say very little in class, but make the 
| class say all it knows. They have learned human na- 
ture and got their own vanity under control. 


| WHAT DYNAMITE Is, 

Dynamite—used by the Irish conspirators, in Eng- 
| land—is the most deadly weapon of modern criminals 
against society. It is a combination of nitro-glycerine | 
with a plastic kind of clay. In appearance it some- 
what resembles putty, and is made up into cartridges, , 
each weighing aLout two ounces. ‘The manufacture of | 
dynamite risk, but when once | 
made, if the ingredients are pure, it is comparatively | 
harmless as long as it is kept apart from the materials 
which are used to explode it. 





is attended with some 


It is commonly supposed that the transportation of 
dynamite is very dangerous, but it is far less so than 
gunpowder. A wooden packing-case filled 
explosive has been set on fire, the only result being a 
burst of dynamite flame. 

Boxes filled with dynamite have been thrown from 


been smashed in railroad collisions without an explo 
sion. 

Commonly, the destructive properties of dynamite 
are brought into play only by means of a detonating 
cartridge. In blasting rocks with dynamite, the dyna- 
mite cartridges are first pressed into a hole, and over 
them is inserted another kind of cartridge, called the 
primer. 

This cartridge contains a “detonator,” which is 
copper cap, an inch long, holding a small charge of 
fulminate powder. To this primer is attached a fuse, 
and when the fuse burns down to the fulminate in the 
detonator it explodes; and this, in turn, fires the dyna- 
mite and shatters the rock. If the detonator is set with 
more than three-fourths of its length in the dynamite, 
| the fuse may set fire to the latter and burn it away 


ploded. This accounts for many unsuccessful attempts 
to blow up buildings. 

The advantages of dynamite for the use of reckless 
conspirators are its power, which is three times that of 
powder; its cheapness, for it can be bought for less 

| than forty cents a pound; and the convenience and 
comparative safety of transporting and storing it. 

The legitimate uses of the explosive are so numerous 
and important that it would be hard to prevent its oc- 
casional purchase for illegitimate uses, Moreover, 

| conspirators can make their own dynamite as Hart- 

| mann, the Nibilist, made his, out of nitro-glycerine and 
suyar, or out of nitro-glycerine and pulverized paper 
or wood. It is only seventeen years ago that dynamite 
was introduced by Dr. Nobel, a Swedish chemist. 


ter 


LUDICROUS MISTAKES, 

It is not given to all men to be equally great and 
learned in all things. The truth of this observation is 
| illustrated in the story told of a distinguished prelate 
of the Church of England, 
country benefice the gift of his college, urged a 
friend to pay him a visit as soon as he got into resi- 
dence, and added, in perfect good faith, “I have a nice 
little green field attached to the rectory. I mean to 
| keep a couple of sheep, and we shall have mutton kid 
| neys fresh every morning for breakfast.” 


| More unfortunate than this was the “learned clerk” 
| brought before us by Melander. 
In the part of Germany w here this good man’s cure 
| was situated, sheep’s milk was extensively used in 
| making cheese. For the sake of cleanliness and the 
| convenience of the milkmaids, it was the practice to 
| dock the tails of the ewes, while the young rams were 
left untouched. 
The operation of farmyard surgery was performed 
| a few days after the lambs were weaned, and was quite 
unknown to the pastor. 
This worthy man, one Sunday in the pulpit, desir- 
ing to draw his illustrations from topics familiar to his 
hearers, declared that he had often admired the mar- 
vellous wisdom and design exhibited in nature produc- 
ing ewe lambs with short tails, and thus beneficently 
providing for the needs and even the convenience of 
man.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED AMAZON, 

One of the old-fashioned entertainments of New 
England was the militia muster. Everybody turned 
out on “training-day” to see the yeomanry do duty as 
soldiers. Even the minister was on the field, that the 
respect that was then paid his presence might repress 
| anything disorderly or unseemly. The poet Bryant 
| tells an incident of his boyhood which shows that 
| even the minister’s presence was powerless to repress 
| disorder when a company of women were bent on 
solving the problem of *‘woman’s rights.” 





| 


He says 


In the house opposite to ours lived Jane Robinson, 
an unmarried woman, an amazon in strength and spir 
it, full-chested and large-armed. There lived in Plain 
field a man named Chris Colson, who was said to be 
in the habit of beating his wife. 

At a regimental review, then held every autumn, 
there were assembled the militia of several townships 
and a great number of people, both men and women 

Jane Robinson headed a party of women, who took 
a rail from a fence, seized upon Colson, put him astride 
of it, held him on, carried him round the field and dis- 
missed him with an admonition to flog his wife no 
more. 

Jane Robinson afterward found a mate, but I ven- 
ture to say that he never administered to her even what 
the English common law calls moderate correction. 


+o 
HER EXPLANATION, 
Some people always have a reason to give, or an ex 


planation ready, when a question is asked them. 
Siftings says: 





Texas 


A countryman, dining with his wife at an Austin 
| hotel, observed that some persons at a table close by 
did not eat their food with their knives. 

The granger called his wife’s attention to it, and 
she, with the quick intuition of a woman, explained 
the neglect of the knife at once. ‘I reckon they have 
to wash the dinner-things, and the 
| used won't need cleaning.” 


knives what aint 


+o 


A FRENcH# lady, on her arrival in this country, was 
| careful to eat only such dishes as she was acquainted 

with; and being pressed to partake of a dish new to 
| her, she politely replied, “No, thank you; } gat only 
| my aeq uaintances: . 


dissertation follows which is much more entertaining | 


with the | 


great heights, and cans loaded with dynamite have | 
ay 


harmlessly before the fulminate is reached and ex- | 


who, on first accepting a} 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine 
| WILL SAVE THE HAIR 
And keep it in a strong and healthy condition, because it 
will stimulate the roots of the hair, and restore the 
natural action upon which its growth depends. 

Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are absolutely pure.[ Adv. 

pearereaes ‘ 

Free to Housekeepers,—A 32-page pamphlet, con- 
taining valuable information every housekeeper should 
possess, mailed free. J. A. WRIGHT & Co., Keene, N. H. 

es 

| Geo. Andrews, of Lowell, although salt-rheum ulcers 

covered half his body, was cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
+> 

Please remember that HUNT’s REMEDY is the 

tone Kidney and Liver Medicine. [Ade, 








| PREESS, send stamp for Wholesale List of 
Blank Cards, 700 var. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
1 ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier 


100% Advertising Cards, different, 
for & 7EO. H. RICHMOND, Northtield, Vt. 
Cincin- 


TUTTERING and all impediments cured, 
nati Vocal Institute, 253 W Sth St. Send for cireular. 


For a box of fine Candy at agp 
by < thine send for Price-List F. 
GUNT 
OF INSTRUCTIONS 


1ER,78 Madison Street.,C Racmee. 
LAD | ES ! $ frame for Artistic 


BOOK 
Kensington Embroidery 








rge fanc 
30 cts. % 











AND 
Needle- Work, 
te. Tells how to make 20 Stiteh- 











es, including South Kensington, Outline, Per alan, Tent, 
| Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, cmos Sent by 
| mail for 12 3-cent stamps. J. F. tALLS, L yon, Mass. 





WALL PAPER. 


Send for Sam HEATON INustrated FREE. of sugges- 


| tions in DECC arile 
° THOLOMA O., 
4 West AAS St., New’ York. 


| 
| 1LO* y Sears Advertising Cards, new 


styles. for two S-cent Stamps. 
Ww Moore, Brockport, N.Y. 
CAR COLLECTORS. 40 has lsome Chromo and 
large anes ge Ca no two alike, 13¢, 
| Stamps taken. W.H. MOORE, Brockport, N.Y. 


New ( Metallic) Thermometer, 




















Surpassing all othe rs in rn has 
Warranted, Easily read. Dial like 
clock. Variety of sizes & styles. Agents 








Wanted. Send for iinet ated lists to 
The Auburndale Watch Co., 
(P.O. box IHS.) 124 Tremont St., Boston. 


R. PIERCE’S “Pelle i. or sugar 
—the original “Little Liver Pi 











anules 
(beware of imi- 
cleanse the 





outed x 
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| tations)—cure sick and bilious headache, 





Is, 
stomach and bowels, and purify the blood, 


genuine, see Dr. Pierce’s signature and 
Government stamp. 





portrait on 
25 cents per vial, by druggists. 
AND NOT 
EAR OUT 
Sample by Mail 25c. Circulars Free 
J. S. Bircn & Co., 36 Dey St,,N. Y 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 
Over three-quarters of a Million in 


















Stock, All bought for cash, and sold at 
lowest city prices. Dress Goods, Silk 
Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery.U phol- 





stery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, W Un- 
derwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Secukebis £ Goods, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, Ke, Samples, in- 
for rmation and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” weak, application. 
co SLE & CONARD, 9th & Ma t St., Phila, 
ald Please say where you saw this po ond Le 


FRENCH ACHROMATIC 
TELESCOPE. 


NO, 1232-12. 








A Companion for Vacation and 
Pleasure Trips. 


our superb French Achromatic Tele- 
scope. By examining the cut you can 
see the location of the jive lenses, 
Sliding tubes and diaphragm. This 
Telescope differs from 
the large costly instru- 
ments only in size. 

During the summer 
months the demand for 
this Telescope is very 
great. We take the en- 
tire production of this 
maker and can guaran- 
tee every instrument to 
be faultless. Cut No.2 
shows size of Achro- 
matic Lens. 








No. 2. 

Description,—Length, when ex- 
tended, 16 1-2 inches; diameter, 11-8 
inches. When closed, 6 inches. It 
has FIVE lenses of the best French 
manufacture. The object lenses are 
Achromatic, The extension tubes 
are polished brass, while the barrel 
of the instrument is covered with 
French Morocco. 














How far can I see with the 
Telescope? If the atmosphere is 
clear, you can see the time on a 
tower clock at a distance of four 
miles. A man who is one mile away 
will appear to be but twenty rods 
from you. The moons of Jupiter 
can be seen with it. Its power is 
fifteen times. It is a most excellent 
instrument in every respect. 








Price,—We will send one of these 
Telescopes to any address for $3.00, 
and 15 cents for postage. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


This cut shows the 
size of our Ivory Mi- 
croscopic Photograph 
Charm. It consists of 
a beautiful [very Hand 
holding a powerful Mi- 
croscope. On one end 
is photographed four 
different views of Niag- 
ara Falls. Price of this 
Charm 2%eents. Until July ist we 
shall include it with the Telescope 
on regeipt of 10 cents extra. 


PER RY MASON & CO., 
Publishers Youth's Companion, 


4) Temple Place, Boston, Mase, 
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LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, al! 8 . 


«| LARGE REDUCTION 
IN PRICE 


This cut shows a sectional view of 


“A direct, practical 
“experiment ina laun- 
“dry has proved to 
“me that the “Ivory,” 
“tested against a cer- 
“tain well-known 
“brand of laundry 
“soap, has the same 
| “amount of cleansing 
“power and one and 
“two-thirds the last- 
“ing capacity. That 
“is, the Luory Soap 
“will do one and two- 
“thirds times the work 
“of the soap against 
“which it was tested. 
“T therefore consider 
“the Ivory a very 
“good laundry soap.” 

JOHN W. LANGLEY, 


Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Michigan. 
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™"XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER 7~ 
LAWN MOWERS /HAND 


GUARANTEED MOWERS 


| BEST & CHEAPEST 10 To 20 IN. 
HORSE 
MOWERS 


25 To 40 IN. 


CHADBORN & 
=) COLDWELL 


J MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. 4 


A Medicine for 2 Woman. ‘Tnyented by a Woman, 
repared by a Woman. 


Yoevre tne 


Vin & ‘ Ebbw. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population, 


IT 1S A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

Ge It revives the drooping spirits, invigors ites and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives isticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life 2's spring and early summer time. 

&t®” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. _2 

Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 

t- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE 
[t removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all ¢ 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

hat feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use 

It will at all times and under all cireumstances 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

‘or the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Pate tte is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, On re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for paniphiet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 
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VEGETABLE COM- 








No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. er cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


Pe al Sold by | “all Druggis 8. 43 








For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
0 B Proprietors, c Janton, 


“po LI =o” 


“Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N.Y. ve years ago 
I was a dreadful suffer er from uterine aed ss. Having 
exhausted the skill of three physicians, I was c omple tely 
discouraged, and so weak I could with diffic ulty cross the 
room alone, I began taking your ‘Favorite Prescription’ 
and using the local treatment recommended in your 
‘Common-Sense Medical Adviser” In three months I 
rfectly cured, 1 wrote a letter to my family vaper, 
ntioning how my health had been restored, 
ring to send the full partieulars to any one 
writ}ng me for them and enclosing a stamped envelop 
| for reply, have received over four hundred letters 
| in reply, | have described my ease and the tre atin nt 
| used, and earngustly advised them to “do likewise.” From 
a xreglt many | have reeejyed second letters of th inks, 
| stating that they had commenced the treatment ang 
| ware meh Wf {top already 
j * Mas, 6 



























i “MOR GAN, New Castle, Ma, 
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For the Companion. 


FATHER TO THE 
A True 


FATHERLESS,. 
Incident. 


He never begged before; and there, 
Like a new language on the street.— 
Poor lad,—it choked him to repeat 
The pauper’s prayer. 
Richard was hungry: but alone 
Had kept the pain, and let it haunt 
His heart. . tis mother’s want 
More than his own, 





Her toil had earned their food and sleep, 

Till, weak with strain of nerve and limb, 

What, wonder that the thought of him 
Should make her weep! 

God help the child who goes unfed 

To face to-morrow’s bitter doubt: 

His mother, with her cares worn out, 
His father dead! 


Long, little Richard faint and pale, 

Trudged round the Quaker City squares; 

No friend he meets to whom he dares 
To tell his tale. 


In vain cach passing face he tries; 

There falls no pitying look, to win 

The wishful speech that trembles in 
is pleading eyes, 





Then came the tears: ‘The strength was gone 
That nerved till now his failing feet; 
And sobbing, crying, down the street 

Ile stumbled on 





A kind hand a eg his head ul joy 
Heard through the fear that made him start, 
A kinder voice tht ut touched his heart, 

“Poor little boy! 





What sound so soothing sweet 

Or sight so xh ud, as at his s 

The tall man’s smile be meath the wide 
Three-cornered hat? 


as that, 


“Tell me your trouble, child.” he said. 
Richard looked up, and dried his tears, 
For half his grief and ail his fears 

t once had fled, 


And swift his willing words found wings; 
He told his mother’s hapless lot, 
And mourned his soldier-father, shot 

At Eutaw Springs. 


“And oh, if mother, too, should die! 
There's nothing in the house to eat, 
And fire and medicine and meat, 

fe cannot buy.” 


The stranger's grave lip trembled. 

He said, in tone of calm command, 

And took the wanderer’s small blue hand 
And led him home, 


“Come,” 


Square after square, two miles or more, 
yy ney walked and talked; at close of day, 
With comforts purchased on the way, 
‘hey reached the door. 
Strange hope the widow's wonder charms 
To see her boy with smiles come back, 
And the tall gentleman in black 
With loaded arms, 
Gently he spoke, and seemed to grieve 
Her uncomplaining need to note, 
And then a short prescription wrote, 
And took his leave. 
And there, while tears of gladness run, 
She sees the shining letters stand— 
“One hundred dollars on demand, 
George Washington.” 
THERON BROWN. 


+o 
For the Companion, 


ONE STEP TAKEN. 

Many years ago a lady of rank and culture, 
who was also a devotedly religious woman, when 
leaving a place of amusement with her husband 
late at night, observed the long procession of 
wretched women who passed down the street, each 
intent on the same errand, that of luring souls to 
perdition. 

Lady Dash stopped, deeply moved. ‘Can noth- 
ing be done to save them ?” said. “It is terri- 
ble to think that we, the servants of Christ, pass 
them by on the other side, and do not even hold 
out a hand to help them!” 

Her husband drew her on quickly. “The evil 
is gigantic—universal. What can you do, single- 
handed? You cannot preach Christ even to these 
few, here on the street.” 

Lady Dash had heard an old Scotch proverb, 
“Gin ye cannot lift the hael web, aye pull out ae 
thread.” 

The next day she went to the house of an old | 
servant who lived alone, and made a simple busi- 
ness arrangement with her. That night, driving 
from a friend’s with her husband, 
stopped the carriage and approached two of tae 
poor outcasts of the streets 


she 


house she 





“If you will go to No. —,” naming the house of 
her maid, ‘‘you will find supper, a good cup of 
coffee, and a comfortable bed waiting for you. I 


have a plan to propose to you in the morning.” 

A few more wofds were said, and her gentle, 
loving voice conquered them—they went. 

That was the beginning of the Midnight Mission, 
by which thousands of lost women have been re- 
stored to virtue and happiness. : 

Another woman lately was present while the 
question of the conversion of China was discussed. 

“It is hopeless,” said one speaker. ‘How can 
we ever bring over four hundred millions of ob- 
stinate Mongolians who have absolutely no relig- 
ion, no faith in Christ ?” 

“I do not know about the four hundred mil- 
lions,” thought this woman, ‘but I can at least do 
something with Wah Lee, who washes my clothes.” 

That day she asked Wah Lee to come to the 
Sunday-school of her church, and to her surprise 
he accepted her invitation and brought two other 
wooden-shoed comrades. They were apparently 
willing to be taught, and all the Chinamen in the 
city came asking to hear about ‘“Melican 
man’s God.” 

Christians are apt fo be deterred and daunted 


soon 
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by huge difficulties whieh rise in their way, as the dragged upon the shore. 


mountain did before Bunyan’s pilgrim. But they | 
should remember that it can be crossed only a lit- | 
tle step at a time, and that this first step which 
seems so impossible when it lies before us, always | 
becomes the most simple and natural thing in the | 
world the moment it is passed. 


ah 1a — 


INSECT-COLLECTING. 

Few occupations are more pleasant or instructive, 
during the spring and summer months, than insect- 
collecting. The eye is thereby trained to observe and 
appreciate the beauty which nature has so lavishly be- 
stowed on these creatures of a day. 
collecting is to catch your insect. Certain insects, such 
as the beetles, may be easily caught by the hand, but 
for the capture of winged insects, like the butterflies, 
a net is necessary. 
manner 


The first rule in 


This may be made in the following 
Bend a piece of medium-sized wire (the length will 
depend on the size of the net) in the form of a circle, 
with its two ends at right angles to the 
and in the same plane with it. 


circumference | 


For a handle, select a round piece of wood,—a broom 


| handle will answer, but something not quite so heavy 


} 
| 
} 
| 





| 





is better,—cut on opposite sides of it, at the end, two 
grooves to receive the bent ends of the wire, and then 
bind the wire to the handle with a stout string. The 
string holds the wire to the handle, and the grooves 
prevent it from slipping out of its place. | 


The net is made of mosquito netting; it is shaped | 
like a bag and sewed to the wire frame. 

The insects, when captured, may be treated as fol 

lows: Beetles should be put into a small, wide-necked 
bottle filled with alcohol. Drop the beetle into the al 
cohol, cork the bottle, and he will give you no more 
trouble. 
The simplest way to dispose of butterflies is to carry 
small bottle of chloroform or of ether, and a camel’s- 
With it apply a drop of the liquid to the 
head of the insect, and he will rest quietly. As the 
color of some green insects, such as the grasshopper, 
is changed by immersion in alcohol, they also should 
be etherized. 

One thing more must be attended to and then the col 
lector may hasten to the fields in search of his game. 

A collecting-box, in which to pin the butterflies after 
they have been caught and killed by the chloroform or 
other, is necessary. If possible a thin sheet of cork, 
or even sections of ordinary bottle corks, should be 
glued to the bottom of the box in order to hold the 
pins firmly. For pins the long, slender so-called ento 
mologist’s pins, sold at natural history stores, are to be 
preferred, but ordinary pins of large size may be used. 

A couple of strips of leather glued to the outside of 
the collecting-box will be found useful for fastening it 
to the waist of the collector by means of a belt, book- 
strap, or stout cord. Experience will soon teach where 
the best collecting places are to be found. 

On returaing home from a collecting excursion, the 
insects should be prepared as soon as possible for the 
private museum. The beetles require but slight prep- 
aration. Remove them from the botth and pin them 
through the right wing-cover, but not in the middle of 
the back. If, as often happens, the legs of the insect 
are cramped under the body, draw them out and ex 
tend them as they appear when the insect is walking, 

securing them by pins until the insect is dry and stiff, 
when the pins may be removed and the beetles placed 
in the collection. 

Butterflies are not so easily prepared. Their fore- 
wings are inclined to slide over and conceal the hind 
ones, or they “turn turtle, droop so as to give the in 
sect a dilapidated appearance. 

Pin the butterfly in the middle of the back, well up 
on the pin, leaving about two-thirds of the pin below 
the insect. ‘To prevent the wings from drooping, place 
under them bits of cardboard (stiff visiting or buri 
ness cards will do), which may be kept in place by run 
ning pins through their ends, while the requisite height 
is obtained by moving the bits of cardboard up and 
down on the pins. The forewings can be prevented 
from concealing the hind ones by pinning two strips of 

cardboard on each pair, one strip beneath and one 
above, in such a way as to tightly confine the wings. 

If the forewings are moved so as to be nearly free 
from the hind, they will be held in this position by the 
pressure between the upper and under strips of card- 
board. 

After a week or ten days the insect will be thorough 
ly dried; then the strips of cardboard may be removed 
and the wings will retain their position. 

A collection of the various insects, especially the but 
terflies, of a neighborhood is not difficult to obtain, 
and is both instructive and ornamental. None but an 
insect-collector can understand the fascination of the 
pursuit. 





OF 
SHOCKED! 
In a recent number of Lippincott’s Magazine, Mr. ¢ 
F. Holder, a writer for the Companion, gives some cu 
rious facts regarding those fishes which have the power 
of communicating electric shocks. The electric quali 
ties of the torpedo fish have been known to naturalists 
for more than two hundred years. 


‘The fish contains a 
battery constructed on the principle of the Voltaic pile, 
with a large number of cells, each of which is to all in 
tents and purposes a Leyden jar. The shocks given 
are sometimes strong enough to paralyze a healthy 
man. 


On old Brighton Beach a large torpedo, or cramp 
fish, was exhibited in a shallow-water aquarium by an 
enterprising showman, who proclaimed that a ha’penny 
would be accepted as a consideration for the privilege 
of lifting the fish, and that a shilling would be given 
to any one who should lift it out of the tank bare- 
handed. 

This enticing offer was taken by numbers of muscu- 
lar sojourners on the beach, but always resulted disas 
trously to the lifter, who, however, was unable to ex- 
plain why he had failed. 

Another would step boldly up with bared arms, in- 
sert one hand carefully under the fish, to see that it was 
not held down ( just what the showman wished him to 
do), and place the other hand upon the torpedo’s 
back. | 

Its queer eyes would wink, a convulsive movement | 
followed, and the experimenter would find himself | 
either unable to move, or almost lifted into the air by 
the “heft” of the creature, and would fall back bewil 
dered, amid the jeers and laughter of the crowd. 

The effect of the shock upon birds is generally fatal. | 
A reed-bird placed in the water over a torpedo showed | 
symptoms of fear almost immediately, and in leas than 
two minutes dropped dead. 

Although the torpedo does not heed its own shocks, 
and is used as an article of food on the Mediterranean | 
coast, it is particularly sensible to shocks administered 
by a regular battery, ‘and can thus be readily killed. 

Its power is hardly sufficient to kill a man, though I | 
have been told by a reliable informant that he was al 
most completely paralyzed when spearing one, and on 
attempting to pull the iron from the fish be was knocked | 
over as suddenly as if shot. Even after the death of 
the torpedo, he could hardly hold the dissecting-knife, 
so intense were the shocks. 

The gymnotus, or electric gel, can alao communicate | 
a powerful shock. 

One was recently captured near Calabozo, which not | 
only killed a mule, but so prostrated the rider by its | 
terrible powers that his life was despaired of. 

An English traveller reached the spot a few days af 
ter the occurrence, and, learning the size of the mon. | 
ater, determined t9 patch ft, Tt wae finally booked aud 








| prisoner. 


ing wet, the fish communicated to the two natives who 
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The line, however, becom r joicing,—for such he was,—but he wanted to capture a 


rebel. And I had made up my mind to think likewise. 


were holding it such a shock that they were utterly | There I was, a prisoner sure, and no mistake about it. 


powerless to move. ‘The Englishman rushed forward, 
cut the rope with a knife, and released the men, but re- 
ceived a shock himself. 

The fish was finally secured, and a load of shot sent 
into its head. The men then took hold of its tail to 
drag it to the bank above, when they were knocked 
over asif by an axe, and nothing could induce them to 
touch it again. Not till three days after, when decom- 
position had probably set in, was it dragged from the 
shore and suspended from a tree and skinned. 

‘These gigantic eel-like creatures are most forbidding 
in appearance, varying from six to twenty-two feet in 
length, having the same relative size throughout their 
entire length. 

More then nine other fishes are known to be electri- 
cians of more or less power, but little is known of their 
methods of using their curious means of defence. 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE RAIN. 
The black clouds roll across the sun, 
Their shadows darken all the grass: 
The songs the sweet birds sang are done, 
And on wide wings the minstrels pass. 
Ther 





omes a sudden sheet of rain 

hat. beats the tender tield-flowers down, 
And in the narrow fragrant lane 
The white road turns a muddy brown, 


And then the clouds roll slowly back, 
The sun again shines fierce and hot, 
The cows come down the sodden track 
And muneh the wet grass in the lot. 











The flowers their moistened faces raise, 
The wet leaves in the sunbeams gleam, 

The birds, refreshed, resume their lays, 
The children paddle in the stream. 





Ilow like to life such days as this! 
The brightness and the storm of tears ; 
So much to gain, so much to miss, 
The sudden overflow of fears, 


Yet though the song 1s hushed a while, 
We know “twill break forth by-and- by, 

We know behind the clouds the smile 
Of radiant glory still doth lie. 





Oh, let the sudden storm beat low 
Our tenderest blossoms as it may! 
And let our sweetest song-birds go, 
They will return some other day. 
We shall forget the sheeted rain 
And all that looks so dark and drear, 
Just as we have forgot the pain 
That seemed so hard to us last year. 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 
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HER FATAL FREAK. 

Even a person purely taught and trained may at times 
feel such a thing as a vicious impulse. There is al- 
ways something terrible in the sense of these sudden 
evil promptings, but to yield to them, instead of indig- 
nantly driving them away, is infinitely more terrible. 
‘The tragic result of this momentary weakness is evi- 
dently the lesson to be read in the following afflicting 
story of a young girl’s fate, as told in the Baltimore 
American for a fact. 

The writer says, “Fifteen years ago the daughter of 
a rich man, living in fine style on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, went out in a carriage, ostensibly on a shopping 
expedition. At Stewart’s store she left the carriage, 
and the coachman waited for her over two hours, until 
finally, becoming anxious, be made inquiries. The 
young lady had disappeared, and though a great deal 
of money was spent and much effort made to discover 
her, no trace of her was found. Ten years passed, and 
the detective who had worked on the case very faith- 
fully and anxiously rose by degrees to the rank of 
police captain. 

“One cold night, four or five of his officers entered 
the station with eight or ten intoxicated women in their 
custody. One or two were crying over their arrest and 
the prospect of a prison; others were fierce in their 
oaths at the interference of the police with their orgie, 
while others again were sulky. 

“Standing a little apart from the group of ae, 
the captain noticed a tall woman of about thirty, and 
he saw that she had once been beautiful, though now 
her face was disfigured by a bruise on the cheek and a 
black welt under the eye. 

“There was, however, an air of refinement about the 
woman that attracted the police captain’s attention 
while the sergeant recorded the names of the prison- 
ers. Suddenly the woman beckoned to him. 

“Captain, do you know me?’ was her question. 

iy ‘No.’ 

“ yaar t you once try to find Miss Grace ——?’ 

“ ‘Ve 

oy ell, I’m she. I ran —? just out of pure evil, 
and I’ve bad my full share of it 

***Why did you do it?’ 

‘Oh, [don’t know. The notion came into my head, 
and I obeyed the impulse.’ 

***And where have you been all this time?’ 

**Right here in the ward, under your very nose. 
You never suspected, though I saw you often enough.’ 

***And have you not repented of the step? 


p?° 
**Repented!’ and the word thrilled in the captain’s 


| ear like the wail of a lost soul. ‘Repented! O God, 
yes. But it was too late.’ 

***It is never too late.’ 

“*Yes itis. But it’s not too late todie.” And be- 





fore the captain could prevent she bad drawn a small 
pistol and shot herself. The poor creature lived for 
two days. The mother had died a few years before of 
grief.”’ 
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ALMOST A PRISONER. 

He who plays in war the part of a spy must be brave, 
self-possessed and quick-witted, even when the most 
dangerous of emergencies threatens his life. Mr. Wat- 
kins, late a Confederate soldier, tells in his amusing 
history of “Co. ‘Aytch,’ of the First Tennessee Regi- 
ment,” of an encounter with a Union spy near Mur- 


| freesboro’ 


I was on picket at the time the advance was made by 
Rosecrans. At the time mentioned, I was standing 
about two hundred yards off the road, the main body 
of the pickets being on the Nashville and Murfreesboro’ 
turnpike, and commanded by Lieut. Hardy Murfree, 
of the Rutherford Rifles. 

I had orders to allow noone to pass. In fact, no one 
was expected to pass at this point, but while standing 
at my post a horseman rode up behind me. 

I halted him, and told him to go down tothe main 
picket on the road and pass; but he seemed so smiling 
that | thought he knew me, or had a good joke to tell 
me. 

He advanced up, and pulling a piece of paper out of 
his pocket, handed it to me to read. [t was an order 
from Gen Leonidas Polk to allow the bearer to pass. 

I read it, and looked up to hand it back to him, when 
I discovered that he had a pistol cocked and levelled in 
my face, and said he, “Drop that gun;-you are my 

I saw there was no use in fooling about it. I knew if 
I resisted he would shoot me, and I thought then he 
was about to perform that unpleasant operation. I 
dropped the gun. 

1 did not wish to spend my winter in a Northern 
prison, and what was worse, | would be called a de- 


| serter from my post of duty 


The Yankee picket linea were not a half mile off. J 





His pistol was levelled, and I was ordered to mz arch. 
I was afraid to halloo to the relief, and you may be 
sure I was in a bad fix. 

Finally says I, ‘‘Let’s play quits. I think you are a 
soldier; you look like a gentleman. I am avidet; you 
know the responsibility resting on me. You go your 
way, and leave me here. Is it a bargain?” 

8 he, “I would not trust you on your word, oath, 
or aa March, I say. 

[ soon found out that he had caught sight of the re 
lief on the road, and was afraid to shoot. I quickly 
made up my mind. My gun was at my feet, and one 
step would get it. I made a quick glance over my 
shoulder, and grabbed at my gun. 

He divined my motive, and fired. 
its aim. 

He put spurs to his horse, but I pulled down on him, 
and almost tore the fore shoulder of his horse e ntirely 
off, but I did not capture the spy, though I captured 
the horse, bridle and saddle. 
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HOW THEY WERE WON. 
Nothing left so lasting an impression on the minds 


The ball missed 





|} and hearts of the Joway Indians, when they visited 


| 
| 
| 


England, as the Society of Friends, members of which 
met them at different times and treated them with dis- 
tinguished courtesy and Christian kindness. Mr. Cat- 
lin gives the following account of their visit with him 


| to the venerable Catherine Hutton (ninety-one years 


| old) at Bennett’s Hill, near Birmingham, who was in- 


troduced to each one of them and gave the party an 
excellent dinner. 

Afterwards a half hour or more was spent in the 
most interesting conversation, containing her questions 


| and their answers, and her Christian advice to prepare 





their minds for the world to which, said she, “we must 
all go s00n ; and for myself, Iam just going, and am 
reac 

Ww ‘i we were about to take leave of her, she called 
up each one in succession, and having a quantity of 
money in silver half-crowns placed on the sofa by her 
side, she dealt it out to them as they came up, shaking 
hands at the same time and bidding each one a long 
farewell, embracing each of the women and children 
and kissing them as she took leave. 

This kindness melted them to tears, and brought old 
Neu-mon-ya (the war chief) up before her at fulllenzgth 
to make the following remarks 

“My Friend: The Great Spirit has opened your 
heart to feela friendship for the red people, and we 
are thankful to Him for it. We have been happy to 
see your face to-day, and our hearts will never forget 
your kindness. You have puta great deal of money 
into our hands, which will help to feed our little chil- 
dren, and the Great Spirit will not forget this when 
you go before Him. 

“My kind mother, you are very old. Your life has 
been good, and the Great Spirit has allowed you to live 
to see us, and He will soon call you to Him. We live 
a great way from here, and we shall not look upon 
your face again in this world; but we all believe that 
if we behave well enough we shall see your face in the 
world to come.’ 

The chief here stopped, and shaking her hand again, 
withdrew. The excellent lady was quite overcome, 
and with the tears rolling down her cheeks, she called 
to her maid,— 

“Betty, bring ali the silver that I left in the drawer 
there; bring the whole of it, and divide itamong them. 
My eyes are so weak that I cannot see.” 


+r 
WEBSTER’S MISTAKE, 

Daniel Webster had a bad memory in money matters 
whether it was a case of money owed by him or money 
owed to him. He handled thousands of dollars, but 
often never looked at the amounts paid him, and in a 
few seconds would forget where he placed the money 
he had received. Probably there is some foundation 
for the story that he gave a troublesome beggar a hun 
dred-dollar bill, to get rid of him, taking it out of his 
vest-pocket in mingled absent-mindedness and vexa 
tion. Another anecdote tells how awkwardly his bad 
memory caught him once: 


The late J. T. Fields used to relate in the most graphic 
manner the particulars of his first interview with the 
god-like Daniel. Mr. Fields was at the date of the in 
terview a lad fresh from the country, serving as junior 
clerk in the book-store of which he afterwards became 
the head. 

Being the junior clerk, he was despatched upon the 
most difficult and hopeless errand which the business 
of the store afforded, namely, to collect a long-standing 
and ever-growing bill against Daniel Webster. Every 
one else in the store had tried and failed. It was now 
the turn of the new hand. 

Mr. Fields went into Mr. Webster's office, made his 
most polite bow, and handing the bill, said, in his po- 
litest tone,— 

“The firm present their compliments to you, Mr. 
Webster, and beg to remind you that their account has 
been running for a good many yearg, and they would 
be extremely obliged to you if you could settle it this 
morning.” 

**Young man,” said Webster, “how can a man pay a 
poe who has no money? Look here, see for your. 


Saying this he opened his desk, and lo! there lay a 
heap of bank-notes, which he had received some time 
before, and had totally forgotten. 

q beg your pardon, young man; T have some money 
I was not aware of it. Help yourself. 

The young man counted out the money, signed the 
receipt, and went back to the store with the light of 
victory in his eyes.—Nevw York Ledger. 





es 
BIRDIE’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 

There is a cute story of little Flo (a twin), who saw 
herself in a mirror for the first time, and thought it 
was her sister. But when her sister came up and both 
the twins were presented in the glass, the puzzle to 
make out which was which was comical enough. This 
little bird story is as pretty as the little girl story: 


A lady in this city has a bird hanging in its cage by 
the window, the deor of which is occasionally opened 
and bis canaryship permitted to indulge the freedom 
of the room. 

A day or two since he happened to fly on the mantel- 
shelf, whereon was a mirror. Here was a new discov- 
ery of the most profound interest. He gazed long and 
curiously at himself, and came to the conclusion he 
had found a mate. 

Going back to his e, he selected a seed from its 
box and brought it in his bill as an offering to the 
stranger. In vain he exerted himself to make his new 
friend partake, and becoming weary of that, tried an- 
other tack. — ing back a few inches from the glass, 
he poured forth his sweetest notes, pausing now and 
then for a reply. 

None came, and moody and disgusted he flew back 
to his perch, hanging his head in shame and silence for 
the rest of the day, and although the door was repeat- 
edly left open, refused to come out again.— Dubuque 
Times. 
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A LITTLE Scotch boy, about four or five years old, 
was ill of fever, and the doctor ordered bis head to be 
shaved, The little fellow waa unconscjous at the time, 
and knew nothing of it, A few daya after, when he 
was convalescent, he happened ta pui his hand to his 
head, and afte: an amaz silence, shrieked out, “Mith 


Was perfectly willing to let the apy Ko on bia Way Fe | er! mither! my head's barefoot!" 
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For the Companion. 
SUSIE’S DOLLIES. 


**T fink,”’ said little Susie, 
“T’d like to go to bed, 
For I’m 80 very s’eepy 
I tant hold up my head. 


Bat first I'll tiss my dollies, 
Or nelse I’m ’faid they’d say 
Their ’ittle muvver Susie 
Was lost and yunned away.” 


So tiptoe stepped the darling, 
To where, in gentle pride, 

Her new French doll was lying— 
A doll that laughed and cried. 


“‘Dood-night,”’ she said, “sweet 
Lucie; 
I hope you’ll feel at home, 
And not be awful sorry 
To live with me you’ve come.” 


Then Susie passed to Emma, 
A child with gypsy face, 
And golden ringlets tangled— 

A dolly in disgrace. 


“You naughty, naughty Emma, 
You’ve broken my heart this “e 
day ; 
I do not like to say it— 
You twy for your own way! 


But now I must forgive you, 
Or nelse I touldn’t s’eep; 

3e sure you're dood to-morrow! 
Your hair is such a heap.” 


One more: poor homely Maggie! 
A baby made of rags, 

With darkly-pencilled features, 
And fingers stiff as tags. 


And Susie in a rapture 
Caught up the ugly thing— 
“You are the bestest baby, 
The sweetgst, dearest s’ing.”’ 


And in her soft arms cradled, 
Held close beside her head, 

And snuggled up to Susie, 
Poor Maggie went to bed. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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For the Companion. 


JOLLY GOOD FUN. 

It was up in an old trunk in the garret that 
Frank found them. He did not at first know what 
the queer, ugly things were; some of them made 
him laugh, and others almost frightened him. 

They were masks which his older 
brothers had long ago used in a 
Fourth of July frolic. He tried 
them on, looking at himself in an old 
iooking-glass which hung on a raf- 
ter. 

“Ho! ho!” he laughed. “This 
looks like the monkey the organ- 
boy had, and this one is like a giant, 
and here’s a black one, and here’s 
a regular old fierce fellow,—one of 
the sort that breaks into the house 
and kills all the folks. I mean to 
have some jolly fun with these. I'll 
scare Bridget.” 

He fastened on a big face with 
black whiskers, and with stocking 
feet stole softly down the back 
stairs. Bridget was taking up the 
dinner as he opened the door. Just 
as she turned from the stove, with 
a tureen of gravy in one hand and 
a dish of swect potatoes in the other, 
she heard a strange sound which 
Frank made in as gruff a voice as 
he could,— 

“Brrrrrr—brrrrrr—brrrrr !”” 

It was not so very frightful a 
noise, but no wonder poor Bridget, 
at sight of the dreadful face peeping 
at her from the stair door, gave a 
loud scream and dropped both gravy 
and potatoes. Smash they went to the floor, the 
potatoes rolling and the gravy splashing in every 
direction. 

‘What is the matter?” cried Frank’s mother, 
coming in haste to the kitchen door. Bridget, with 
staring eyes, pointed to the stairs. 

“Och, mem! an’ it’s a murtherin’ villain’s up 
the shtairs! Sure, it's me own blessed eyes saw 
him as plain as the day” —— 

“Why, Bridget, you must be mistaken. No one 
can be upstairs, but to satisfy you, I’ll see.” She 
went up, but in the meantime Frank had quickly 
and quietly stolen back to the garret and hidden 
the black-whiskered face at the very bottom of the 
old trunk. And Bridget was not at all satisfied 
at being told that it was all her own fancy. 

“T hope Bridget is not given to such notions,” 
said Bridget’s mistress, who had but lately hired 
her, as the family sat at dinney, ‘She seems to be 
& good cook, and I hope to be able to keep her.” 
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THE YOUTH’S 


| “She must be very nervous,” said some one else. 

“And very full of foolish fears.” 

No one noticed the uneasy face of Frank, who 
felt as if he ought to tell of his caper, but found, 
as children always do, that the longer he put it off, 
the harder it was. 

A few days after this, he went to visit his mar- 
ried sister. While his mother was packing his 
clothes in a valise, he managed to slip in one of 
the masks, hoping to have more fun with it than 

| the last one had given him. 
| He put it on one day and stood outside the gate. 
It was not a very bad-looking one, and he thought 
it would only make people laugh. He did not 
realize how much 
looked when on him, it then having an unnatural 
appearance which would startle any one. 

He peeped around the corner at a little girl who 
was coming, and laughed at the comical face she 
made as she gave a loud cry at sight of him. She 
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started to run away, but in her haste ran against 


the stone-waill, bumping her head and dropping 
her doll. 
Frank was sorry and, forgetting how he looked, 


went towards her; whereupon she screamed loud- | 


er than before. A boy came running up who 
looked very contemptuously at Frank. 

“You're in a big business, aint you now ? Scar- 
ing a little girl! See how she’s hurt herself and 
broken her doll’s arm. It’s only cowards that 
scare girls !” 

Frank began to think so, too. He slunk back | 
into the yard and was going to put the mask 
away. 

But unfortunately the nurse had just left baby | 
alone for a few moments in the shade, and Frank 
could not resist the temptation of springing from 
behind the bushes to see what baby would think 


| 
of masks. 








“a 


worse the grotesque thing | 


COMPANION. 


ing on his face in the hall crying as if his heart | 


; would break. 


“Why, Frank, what ails you? Come out here | 
| 


on the piazza and tell me.” 
“O Emily!” he sobbed, remorsefully, “it was 1 


mask.” 

She drew the whole story from him, including 

the trick he had played on Bridget, rather glad it 
| was too dark for him to see the smile she could | 
| not avoid. But there was no smile in the serious 
| talk she gave him. 

“Don’t fret any more about baby, dear, for he 
seems to have got over it. But I want you to re- | 
member, little boy, that it is a very cruel and 
| wrong thing to frighten any one, child or grown | 
| person. It is dangerous—no one can tell the harm 
| it may do. Children have sometimes lost their 
| minds through sudden fright, and that, Frank, is 

| more sad and terrible than death. Other poor lit- 

tle ones have suffered more than we can tell from 

such cruel fun. Now, Frank, 

~ 4 make up your mind that you 

will never cause pain to any 
one in this way.” 

“T never will!” said Frank, 
earnestly, ‘and I'll tell mam- 
ma and Bridget as soon as I 
go home.” 

It rained three days after 





this, and then he found the 
mask a shapeless wad of wet 
paper. 

“Oh, you ugly thing!” he 
said. “If the rain hadn’t 
spoiled you, I would have 
done it.” SR. 
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| 
| that made baby worse; I frightened him with my | 
| 





For the Companion, 
HEART’S EASE. 


“Now, which would you be, my 
darling, 
Of all the flowers that blow? 
A rose, or a waxen lily, | 
With petals as pure as snow? 


“A pansy, a cheerful daisy, 
A pink-and-white sweet-pea; 
Or, a tuft of fragrant clover— 
If you might, which would you be?” 





She paused—it was only a moment— 
Her brows knitted tight in thought, 
| While she inwardly conned the lessons 
The winds and the flowers had taught. 
Then she spoke in her own quaint fashion, 
And her words, so true, were these, 
“Why, just what / am, dear mother, 
Your own little bright heart’s-ease.” 
KaTE LAWRENCE. 
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For the Companion, | 


ABOUT JET. 

She wasn’t a colt, nor a calf, nor a kitten, nor a | 
lamb, nor even a yellow canary. She was nothing 
in the world but a big, shiny-black crow ; and she 
belonged to little Jay Fellows. | 

One spring, when Jay was out to 
Uncle Mart’s farm, Uncle Mart was | 
telling trees ; and in one of the trees | 
was a crow’s nest, and in the nest 
were three little crows. 

When the tree came crashing 
down the fall killed two of the 
crows—all but Jet; and Uncle Mart 
put Jet under his hat on the ground 
until the horn blew for dinner. 

Then he carried her home to Jay. 

“She isn’t much but beak now,” 
said he; “but she’ll grow if you 
feed her enough.” 

There was no danger but Jay 
would feed her enough. He gave 
her milk and meat and worms ; and 
Jet grew fast and plumper than 
she would ever have grown in the 
nest, with two other little crows to 
help eat what the mamma and papa 
crows provided. 

One day, Jay’s Cousin Alice was 
trying to teach Jay his letters. 

“A,” said she; ‘“‘say A, Jay.” 

“A,” said Jay though he didn’t 
like it very well. 

But he thought it wouldn’t be po- 
lite not to mind Alice, who was 
three years older than he, and his 








If the poor little fellow had been well, he would 
probably have looked gravely upon it as only one 
of the queer things in this queer world he had got 
into. But he was ailing—his little cheeks flushed 
and his eyes bright with fever. 

Dropping his rattle, he straightened up in his 
buggy with one horrified look. Then sank back 


with a pitiful little gasp and threw up his hands, | 
while his eyes looked so strange that Frank, fling- | 


ing the mask into the bushes, ran to the house 
calling for some one to come. When the nurse 
hurried out her cry of alarm brought baby’s mam- 
ma. 

“He’s in a spasm! Oh, run for the doctor— 
quick, quick, Frank!” 

And Frank ran harder than he had ever run he- 
fore, with tears on his face and a sore dismay at 
his heart. 

Hours later his sister, hearing a sound of quict 
sniffs outside her door, opened it to find Frank ly- 


cousin besides. 
“B,” said Alice; “say B, Jay.” 
“B,” said Jay, making a mouth. 
“Now, what’s that?” asked Alice, pointing to 
“A” again. 
“Don’t know,” answered Jay. 
“Tt’s A!” cried Alice. “A—A—can’t you re- 
member A!” 
*‘A” said a hoarse voice from the open window. 
It was Jet! 
Wasn't she queer ? 
Then how Jay and Alice kept her saying “A” 
| over and over again! and Jay tried so hard to 
teach her the letters that he really learned them 
| himself before he knew it; but Jet would never 
say any one except “A.” A. C. 
—_—___—_+@>——_ 
Little Charlie heard some one say that their 
minister’s salary was $800, and the parsonage. 
l He afterwards told a gentleman that their minis- 
ter got $800, and parsnips! 
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NA lo = <. 2% 
(NUTS TO CRACK) 


Charades, Enigmas, Puzzles, &c. 
as 


ANAGRAM FOR IS883. 
The first and third lines of each stanza rhyme; also 
the second and fourth. All omitted words are formed 
from the thirteen letters omitted in the last line. 


My twenty-fourth’s a holiday, I have a notion,— 
Not here, oh! no; that would be very * * * * *,— 

But in the country nearest us across the * * * * *— 
A country which we call our mother dear. 


Full four-and-sixty years ago began the * * *, 
For if the stories 1 have read are * * * * 
(And that they should prove false would be, indeed 
still queerer), 
A baby then first oped her eyes of blue. 


Now listen, girls, while I shal) make one brief #*®®}}#* 
From this young girl, when she was but f* ******, 

“Dear Baroness, | will be good’? before the nation— 
*T was when she learned she might one day be ** * **, 


Her life has proved these words have been forgotten 
*eeE 


Long may she live! her silvering hair be hoarier,— 
Yes, live to bless the people who revere her * * * * 
For I am speaking of the * * * * * REED, 
LILIAN Payson, 
2. 


LETTER VALUES. 

Required—the name of an Athenian king who was 
a temperance reformer. 

Using the Roman numerals, to the first letter of this 
king’s name add the second, divide the amount by the 
third, multiply the quotient by the fourth, divide the 
product by the fifth, from that quotient subtract the 
sixth, multiply the remainder by the seventh, divide 
the last product by the eighth, add the ninth to the 
quotient, and subtract the tenth from the last amount. 
The remainder will be 228,311. E. L. E. 

2a 


°. 


MIXED 


ACROSTIC, 





Select one letter from the name of each of the seven 
lower objects; place the seven letters so obtained so as 
to spell the name of the object enclosed at the upper 
part of the puzzle. 

4. 


CHARADE. 

My first is a beast of burden; my second is the same 
animal in a procession; my third is an important mem- 
ber of the alphabet; my fourth isa body of people under 
our government. My whole is the ‘sword of Damocles”’ 
to certain unpopular rulers. 


5. 
ANAGRAMB. 
Works of a Noted New England Author. 

Sygnoya’s Kinsman. 
The Mountains of Crigtsland. 
Arbout at the Battle of Shafta Creek. 
Laurina and the Egg. 
Hotel Cobshoy. . 
Nenie’s Revel. 

6. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC. 

1. A city noted for its exportation of wine. 

2. A fruit for which Florida is noted. 

3. A mineral of which Ohio produces three and one- 
half million bushels annually. 

4. The river upon which is a large city. 

5. A city which is the capital of a territory which 
bears the same name as that borne by a President of the 
United States. 

6. A State noted for its mountains. 

Initials spell a city on the Atlantic sea-board. 





Conundrums. 

Why is a little boy with a tin horn like a college in- 
structor? He is a tooter (tutor). 

How does a cross lady differ from the needle with 
which she is sewing? She is put out, and her needle 
is put in ane out. 

Vhat popular author lives in. every modern house? 
Fawcett (faucet). 

What kind of fish had the man eaten who asserted 
— bad fowl for dinner? He had haddock (had 
duck). 

What is the difference between a steamer just ar- 
rived in port and a party of colonists? The steamer 
is going to land the seaphe, and the colonists are going 
to people the land. HARTFORD. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Laws, miss, is, sip, pi, scheme.—Law’s Missis- 
SIPPI SCHEME. 

2. 1, House; 2, Hillhouse; 3, Monkhouse; 4, More- 
house; 5, Hobhouse; 6, Cravenhouse; 7, Shorthouse; 
8, Claverhouse; 9, Waterhouse; 10, Rittenhouse. 

8. Honeysuckle, Jvy, Zndive, Rue, Orange, Gerani- 
um, Lilac, Yew, Passion-flower, Hyssop, Indigo, Cro- 
cus, Solomon's Seal — HreRoGL.ypuHics. 
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iption Price of the COMPANION is $1.7 
NEW SUBSCRIP TIONS 
at any time during the year, 

is sent to subseribers until an expli- 
is received by the Publishers tor its diseon- 
and all payment of arrearages is made, as 





.» payment in advance, 
cane comme nee 






“Y 
tinuance, 
required by law. 


Payment for the Compan 


i Bes n sent by mail, 





should be made in Money ¢ € Bank Cheeks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 


postmasters are required to register 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail, It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send silver 
to us ina letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 





Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 








The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription 
is prac 

The 


Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
Lette vote y Ay cing eee be addressed to PERRY 
MASON ‘O., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 

DISINFECTANTS, 
A correspondent makes some inquiries’ respecting 
disinfectants, to which we reply. It is impossible in a 
brief article to give practical directions for the use of 
disinfectants in arresting the various infectious diseas- 


The subject is too ample. We can, however, make 
general statements that will be of service. 


Pure air, by 


some 


i enormously diluting infectious matter, 
is practically a first-class disinfectant. According to 
the Massachusetts Board of Health (1879), under cer- 
tain circumstances, including time, it renders the poi- 
sonous matter wholly inert, even if it does not destroy 
it. 

Hence, and full ventilation in sick rooms, both 
makes them comparatively safe 


free 
to enter, and tends to 
make the disease assume a milder form in the patient; 
while habitual ventilation in our homes, with direct 
sunshine, good sewerage and pure water, renders it 
very diflicult for an infectious disease to get a foothold 
within Infectious in the 


them. diseases yo, 


where bad hygiene invites them, 


main, 


Disinfectants have their chief use in preventing in- 
dividual cases of disease from becoming centres of con- 
tagion. For such purposes, the cheap and common 
the best. One anda half pounds of 
copperas to a gallon of water should be used freely in 


the the water-closets, out- 


disinfectants are 
vessels of the sick room, 
houses, ete. 


For bed linen, ete.,—zine and common salt may be 
The 


are 


used, four ounces of each to a gallon of water. 
clothes should be put in the solution before they 
taken from the sick room, 

For fumigation use sulphur, burned with saltpetre. 
Two pounds of the former to a room ten feet square, 
with half a pound of the latter, is the proportion. The 
room must be made as tight as possible and kept closed 
twenty-four hours. To guard against danger, the ma- 
terials should be burned in an iron kettle that stands in 
water. Everything hung in such a room will be equal- 
ly disinfected; nor will anything be injured by the 
fumes, 

In relation to nasal catarrh, we say that a weak solu- 
tion of carbolic acid is good for it in its early stages; 
or salt and water snuffed up into the nostrils until it 
flows out into the back of the mouth. When the nasal 
walls have thickened, obstructing the passa- 
ges, and also when the discharges are offensive, a skilled 
physician is needed. 


become 


> 
ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD. 

A system of inspection is necessary to protect the 
public from the adulteration of food, which is common 
in this country, especially in the poorer quarters of 
our large cities, where the prices are low and the pur- 
chasers not fastidious, 


Chemicals are 
it 


used in bread made of inferior flour, 
to give an apparent purity, one of the commonest 
articles of 
in some baking-powders, Wheat-bread is adulterated 
and when it is sold by weight the bakers en- 


deavor to keep as much water as possible in the loaf. 


by starch, 


This is done by mixing rice-flour or boiled potatoes 
with the dough, the starch in them absorbing and hold- 
ing a large proportion of moisture. 

But more objectionable 
umong other used 


chalk 
“uished chemist and analyst, 


things are bone-dust, 


Dr. 


magnesia, 
and sulphate of lime. Draper, the distin 
article consumed by the poor is not more or less adulter 
ated. Butter is mixed with flour, lard, suet and turnips. 

is mixed with starch and flour, and coffee is 
adulterated with raspings of bread, beans and burnt 


sugar, 


Cheese 


Cocoa and chocolate are mixed with sugar, 
starch and flour, and the latter material is again used 
in reducing the strength and cheapening mustard. 

Dr. 
brand of pickles which did not contain a dangerous 
deposit of copper. 

Large quantities of unwholesome meat are sold to | 
the poor, such as poultry which has been thrown out 
of the better class of markets; “bob” 
after birth, 
from animals that have 


veal, the meat of 
and beef that comes 
been unhealthy before slaugh- 


calves killed too soon 


tering. 

The adulteration of candy with glucose, white clay 
and other deleterious substances, not to mention the 
is a most deplorable fact, in view of 
the enormous consumption of the article. 


coloring matter 


letters when- | 


adulteration being alum, which is also used | 


adulterations are made, and | 


says that scarcely a single | 


Doremus once stated that he had only found one | 


THE 


The health of a community can be 


by the tricks of dishonest tradesmen, and people should 


be careful in buying food that is offered at unusually 
| low prices. 

————— 
| SCARED. 

‘It is only the obscure that is terrible,” we are told 
Fear usually sets the imagination actively to work; 
and when fear is helped by superstitious fancy, the ef- 

fect is multiplied many-fold—and sonietimes in very 


| funny ways. 


“We learn to shudder at the rustling breeze, 
Start at the light and tremble in the dark, 
Till affectation ripening to belief, 

And folly-frighted at our own ¢ himeras, 
Habitual cowardice usurps the soul.” 





The Cristield (Md.) Leader says that a very amusing 





| scene, which illustrates the superstition and ignorance 
of the colored people on the peninsula, occurred in the 
kitchen of a hotel at Milford, one night last March. 


| A lad had been playing a few tunes on an old violin, 
j and the other negroes had been dancing to his music in 
}a merry mood, When bed-time arrived, the boy hung 
| his fiddle near a window, and the family were in the 
act of retiring when low strains were beard to issue 
| from the fiddle, which was untouched by human 
hands. 

‘There was at once a general stampede from the house 
into the snow, and cries that the fiddle was bewitched. 
One colored man said it was the ghost of Samuel Ma- 
son, who was murdered a few years since at Milford. 
Another declared that he had recognized the shades of 
his dead father. 

Finally the bravest peeped into the kitchen and heard 
the fiddle still making the mysterious sounds. Getting | 
a pole, he knocked it from the nail and burned it, just | 
as our Puritan fathers of New England punished witch- 
es. But none of the colored people would sleep in the 
house that night. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add | 
that a current of air was playing upon the violin. 


~~ 
A DEEP MINE. 

The deepest coal mine in the United States is the 
Pottsville, in Pennsylvania, whose shaft is one thousand 
five hundred and seventy-six feet deep, or nearly a 
third of a mile. From this great depth two hundred 
cars, holding four tons of coal each, are lifted every 

| day. The carsare run upon a platform, and the whole 
weight of six tons is hoisted in little more than a min- 

| ute, a rate of speed that makes the head swim. A 

pemem scctone of the New York Sun describes the 

sensations and apprehensions of a person making the 
descent for the first time : 





A person of weak nerves should not brave the orde- 
al by descending the Pottaville shaft. The machinery 
works as smoothly as a hotel elevator, but the speed is 
so terrific that one seems falling through the air. 

The knees after a few seconds become weak and 
tremulous, the ears ring as the drums of these organs 
are forced forward by the air pressure, and the eyes 
shut involuntarily as the beams of the shaft seem to 
dash upward only a foot or two away. 

As one leaves the light of the upper day the transi- 
tion to darkness is fantastic. The light does not pass 
into gloom in the same fashion as our day merges into 
night, but there is a kind of a phosphorescent glow, 
gradually becoming dimmer and dimmer. 

Half way down you pass, with a roar and sudden 
crash, the ascending car. 

At last, after what seems several minutes, but is only 
a fraction of that time, the platform begins to slow up, 
alts at a gate, and through it you step into a crowd of 
creatures with the shapes of men, but with the black- 
ened faces, the glaring eyes and wild physiognomies of 
fiends. 





—_——_»—_——__ 
FIGHTING A WILDCAT. 

The wildcat is small but plucky. It does not hesi 
tate to attack an animal several times its size, nor is 
it afraid to measure its strength with a man’s. The 
following account of a fight between two men anda 
wildcat, given in the Rockland (La.) Beacon, shows | 
the ferocious courage of the animal : 

Cesar and Henry Williams were on Bee Bayou hunt 
ing hogs on Thursday, when Henry, who had separated | 
from his brother, heard a sow making a noise as if dis 
turbed by adog. Approaching the noise, he discovered 
a cat in a fight with a sow. 

He set his dog upon the cat, but gave his atten- 
tion to the hog, and the cat sprang upon the dog, and 
after overcoming the dog turned his attention to Henry, 
who retreated in the direction of Cesar, pursued by 
the cat over brush, palmetto, and open glade for a mile. 

Coming up with Cesar, who was mounted on a mule, 
he asked if his gun was loaded, and was answered in 
the negative. He began to load it, but before he could 


do so the cat was on the mule’s back behind the sad- 
dle. 

The mule, objecting to such a rider, began to buck, 
and off came Cwsar, cat, saddle, and gun. He man- 
aged to get hold of the cat’s throat, when his brother 
ran up and killed it with an old knife. After the fight 


several feet from the scene of the tragedy. 
a 
LIKE OTHER WOMEN. 

Two incidents told of the Empress of Austria indi- 
cate that a queen is but a woman and hath “that within 
which passeth show.” A gentleman had the pleasure 
of meeting informally the Empress at Schonbrunn last 
summer. While standing near him, waiting for her 
horse, the Empress drew on her glove, and though her 
tire-woman stood beside her, she felt about in the mys- 
terious recesses of hair under her hat, pulled out a long 
hair-pin and with it she buttoned the glove. My friend 
held the hair-pin while she drew on the other glove, 
which she also “hair-pinned” together. ‘I must re- 
member that to tell my wife,” he said to himself. 





A very touching story was told me once of this 
| woman by a former aide-de-camp of the Emperor, who 
witnessed it. 

After the burial of her child, as she was ascending 
the staircase, she met upon it a large dog that the child 
had loved. 

In the presence of all the courtiers and lookers-on 
she threw herself upon the stair and put her arms 
about its neck, and there for several minutes she sobbed 
aloud, the dog seeming to understand her. 

Till its death that dog was her constant out-door com 
panion, and usually followed her about the palace. 


| 





— > 
A MODERN MOSES, 
A babe floating in a cradle on the Ohio River, near 
Louisville, was one of the strange incidents of the | 
Western floods: 


A man who was rowing around in search of wreck- 
age saw the cradle, and on rowing up to it was sur- 
prised to find a beautiful infant, about three months 
old, gazing up at the sky in open-mouthed wonder. 
The little waif was comfortably and warmly dressed, 
and had not received the slightest harm. Its parents 
have not yet been found. 
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A QvAcK doe tor heads his advertisement; 
ye dyapeptics! 


“Ho, all 
That's just what dyspeptics won't do. 


lf they would all hoe vigorously, they might not need 
! 


any medicine, 


YOUTH’S CON 


seriously injured | 


was over they found the gun sticking in the ground | 


IPANION. 


MAY 21, 1883. 








Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice for the teeth. Tt has no equal. (Ade. 
° | 
The good effects of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla on a debili- | 
tated person are felt at once, and a cure follows its use. | 
> 
‘Beauty Unadornea’ (with 


pimples) is 


| Adorned the Most.’’—If you desire a fair complex- 


ion, free from pimples, blotches, 


“Golden Medical Discovery.” 


and eruptions, take 
By druggists, (Ade. 








Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of | 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- | 
ing the Complexion, 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn's Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 

Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
cakes, 60c.. and mailed to any 


SKIN DISEASES. address on receipt of price, and 


3 cents extra per cake, by 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. | 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by | 
pplication of the fine properties of wel 

opps has provided our breakf 
ately flavored beverage which may s 

nany heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of | 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually | 

built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 

disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 

s ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. e 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
we ll fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame. Service Gazette 

mite en with boiling water or milk. 
only (44 Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
___ London, England. 



































Sold in tins 


| 


M ECHANICAL TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT 





Combined Key and Sounder, 
Works perfectly as a key, 
sounder. T 

readir 
RSE 


No battery required. 
with sound equal to the best 
LEGRAPH PRACTICE in sendin 

by sound, and for TEACHING THE 
AL PHABET. Can be envied in the pocket or 
is always ready fo 

raph Vastraction Book, package of 

» Alphabet Cards, ete., .50, Sent anywhere in 
the-United States, by mail, prepaid, on receipt of oe 
in i. )S, money orde T, or reg’ stered letter. 
J. 


THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 


Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
40 MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 
me 
20 “Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
| $4 - r acre, on five years’ time if desired. 
) Million acres of Government lands open to set- 


| tere FREE, 


For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 
| COMPANION. 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 


WRITE 
TO 


OAK 
HALL 


BOSTON, 
G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


For § a ing and Summer Illustrated Catalogue (70 pages) 
Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement. We have the 

best stock of Men’s and Boys’ Ready-made Clothing in 

the United States. Separate sample cards for Base Ball, 

Tennis, and Bicycle Suits, Sample of the new Bicycle 
Suttons, free. 


Band and Military Uniforms a Specialty. 


Florence Etching Silk. 





and 
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Prepared expressly for art designs in outline. This 
silk will not split or fray in working, and is durable both 
in color and texture. 

Sold by enterprising dealers in a 
colors. For heavy outlines use No. 500, for finer work 
use No. 1000. The colors best adapted ‘for work which 
will require washing are Black, Blue, Brown, Old Gold, 
| Gold, Yellow and Pink. Samples, with our latest Knit- 


reat variety of 





NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 








Our - Spring: style =: 
* and - price - book * 
* Tells-how-Io-order « 
+ Clothin$-Shirls-or * 
« Furnishin$-Goods. « 
+ Al- postal: request « 
* Will-¢ef-il, * * # 


Wanamaker 


* ando Brown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 























“POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL 
TEA,.”—Old Song. 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 

We have made a specialty for five years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get =p clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, ete, 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75ce mea her pound, Wedoa 
very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to 9 CLUB ORDERS each day. yi 
PLATED C cit ERS as Premit 
#10 orders. WHITE TEAS 
DECOR RATED TEA SETS with 
| BAND or MOSS ROSE SET: 


ALL TAKE 








$15. 

S of 44 pes., or DIN- 

CR SETS, of 106 pes., with $20 orders, and a 
ts 





iN 

Host of other Premiums. Send us Postal and mention 

this Paper, and we will send you full F -e and Pre- 

mium List. Freight C harge 5s average 75 cents per 100 

ibs., to points West. GREAT LOND ON TEA CO.,, 
= w ashington om Boston, Mass. 


uticura 


qa GREAT SKIN CURES 


Beautify the Skin, 
Purify the Blood, 


To cleanse the Skin. Sealp 
and Blood of Itching, Sealy, 
Pimply, Scrotulous, Inherited 
and ¢ ‘ontagious Humors, 
Blood Poisons, Uleers. 

. Infantile 













EDIES are infallible. 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, expels disease 
germs from the blood and per- 





spiration, and thus removes 

S98 the cause. CUTICURA, the 

great Skin Cure, instantly allays Ite hing and Inflamma- 
tion, clears the Skin and $ alp, heals c Sores, 





restores the Complexion, CUTICURA SOAP, ane xquisite 
Skin Beautifier, is indispensable in treating skin diseases, 
and for rough, chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, 
blotches, and baby humors. CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
the only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers, 
Sold everywhere. Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 cents; 
Resolvent, 


_ POTTER [ DRUG AND CHEMICAL C0, Boston, Mass, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Mention the ¥ OUTH'S c OMPANION. 


A RARE OFFER. 


If you will send us the n names of any of your 
acquaintances who are intending to purchase an 


ORGAN OR PIANO 


soon, we will forward free to your address a copy 
of a first-class Musical Publication, filled with the 
latest selected music, choice reading matter, musi- 
cal notes, etc. Please write all names plainly, 
giving the town, county and state, and mention 
whether a Piano or Organ is desired. 


GEORGE WOODS COMPANY 














608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











ting Book (No. “), sent on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 
| 
|—— 
| 
| 


LADIE 


Beautiful Effect. 


Pink or Blonde. 25-cent wood box. 
avInsist on the genuine. RICKSECKER’ 





RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER conceals Bilemishes, has most 
Don’t Show, yet ‘is Absolutely Harmless. Its !m- 
|pmense sale here and in Europe attests its Wonderful Superiority over all others. White, 
At Dru 


NO “soap grease”—NO dyes—NO adulterations. Beats a.|. 25 cents. 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Maker Elegant Toilet Requisites, 146 William Street, New York. 


ists, or on receipt of ten 3-cent stamps. 
KIN SOAP softens the skin. Contains 


s 

















